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LOW CAPITAL INVESTMENT e INEXPENSIVE OPERATION 
EASY TO HANDLE e MINIMUM MAINTENANCE LOWEST 
DEPRECIATION LOSS LARGE OR SMALL PLANT TOOL 
HYDRAULIC HANDLING AVAILABLE FOR EVERY DEPARTMENT 
» NO PRODUCTION HOLD-UPS 


Quality, 
Efficiency - 
and Economy Too! 


a an 
n-Befween Handling* System 


eal: on Direct-Pallet-Approach 
“BIG age LIFT TRUCKS — 


When “BIG JOE”’ introduced the IBH* system to industry, - 
it for the first time made hydraulic handling economically 
feasible for every department. Gradually it has brought 
SPECIALIZATION to almost every type of materials handling. 
Now you can apply mechanical equipment to specific jobs 
rather than “‘get by” with the general performance supplied 
by a single, high cost materials handling unit—which may 
or may not be available when and where you want it. 





IBH* has altered old fashioned materials handling concepts 
by eliminating costly and often ineffective central dispatch- 
ing stations in favor of INDIVIDUAL DEPARTMENT CONTROL. 


*Short distance hydraulic manipulation of materials too heavy for manvol 


handling yet not requiring high priced power-driven equipment. a 
110” Telescopic Lift 


“HYDRAULIC HANDLING FOR EVERY DEPARTMENT” Foot Operated 


“Triple Action” 
BIG JOE Manufacturing Company 


912 West Jackson Bivd., Chicago 7, Illinois 
©1954 Big Joe Mfg. C» 
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. and while we're thinking of the bountiful harvest of 
the good things in America, include in your count... 


Adams 


KORN KURLS » AND CARAMEL POPCORN 


Adams Korn Kurls are the original puffed corn type of snack-food, literally drenched in golden 
Wisconsin Cheddar cheese. Adams Caramel Flavored Popcorn is snowy, tender, premium 
popcorn covered with pure, buttery caramel. 


Favorites of Service People 
These ever delicious PLEASURE FOODS Provide that "EXTRA LIFT" 


Both are packed in Adams flavor-sealed 
tins. They will be kitchen fresh, no matter 
where—or when—they are purchased. 


EASILY AVAILABLE TO COMMISSARIES AND 
PX'S THROUGH REGULAR SUPPLY BULLETINS. 


The ADAMS Duo—A Daily Double Around the World 


CORPORATION 


KORN KURLS DIVISION BELOIT, WIS. 
LAMBERTVILLE, NEW JERSEY - LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
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Headed Jor 
the Midwest? 


Perhaps you’ve heard how mem- 
bers of the Armed Forces have found 
the Blackhawk Hotels doubly ad- 
vantageous! Budgetwise, rates are 
surprisingly reasonable and, being 
centrally located, they are conven- 
iently nestled in the heart of activ- 
ities. 

Famed for smoothly superb serv- 
ices, ‘their friendly, yet unobtrusive, 
personnel are dedicated to the 
primary Blackhawk tenet—your stay 
must be thoroughly enjoyable! 


HOTEL HOTS 


Musinibni SZ 


DAVENPORT ST. PAUL 
IOWA MINNESOTA 
HOTEL HOTEL 


Dave mp orl, ./BAPERSIW 
DAVENPORT PEORIA ae 


1OWA ILLINOIS fh nil o a 
3 a 


BIAGKHAWK HOTELS — 


HOTEL HOTEL 


Lowey Elachhawh 
ST. PAUL DAVENPORT 
MINNESOTA 1OWA 
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GRIPS 
HOLDS: 


With CAM A LOC you have 
tightly secured easy to load 


—unload—bundles in trans- 
portation & storage 


Did you ever see a load of pipe, castings, boxes, or other 
ge that had ‘“‘SHIFTED”’ after several miles of travel? 

ave you ever had goods stored aboard ship ‘‘SHIFT’’ in 
heavy seas? Time element in loading, unloading is IM- 
PORTANT. In war it might mean the life of the ship. 
How about equipment dropped in airlift operations? Are 
packages all in one place at ground contact! 


WELL, SIR, CAM A LOC has the answer for these 
problems. CAM A LOC is a newly developed patented 
and tested lock used on a simple wire rope sling as shown 
in illustrations. Simpler than any other method—and 
easily released . . . but once it is drawn tight it will not 
slip. No looseness in transportation or storage. Keep 
material in Cam A Loc Sling while in storage to facilitate 
easy storage, loading and unloading. Low initial cost. 
No maintenance cost. Faster handling. Longer life. 
Greater safety. There is a Cam A Loc size and type to 
fit your needs. 


In specifications to fist itaaad BUNDLED WITH 
CAM A LOC SLINGS. 


SEND FOR FREE LITERATURE 


—-. ez 
Standard P.H. CAM A LOC CAM f LOC CO. Chicage 3, Ml . 
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=~ ONE CARRIER 
COVERAGE 


to Eastern Government Installations 


via ASSOCIATED 


A.T.’s 64 terminals in major cities throughout the 14 
Eastern states enable you to ship direct to destination — 
with only one carrier. Less congestion of your shipping 
facilities insures a faster, more economical routing. 


A.T. maintains a special department that expedites the 
movement of government traffic. You can depend on this 
department of government transportation specialists w!0 
are constantly available for consultation. Take advantaze 
of their expert knowledge and experience and speci y 
Associated for one carrier coverage to ssovernment insti 1- 
lations in the East. 


‘ASSOCIATED TRANSPORT, INC. 


Executive Offices — 380 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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Army's Chief Believes Cooperative 


Soldier-Statesman Capabilities 
Determine National Policy 


GEN. MATTHEW B. RIDGWAY 
Chief of Staff 
U.S. Army 





IN the world family of sovereign nations, it is only to 
be expected that national objectives of different nations 
are sometimes conflicting. There are times, too, when 
a nation or a group of nations may set a course which 
gravely menaces unoffending neighbors. 

The fact that nations stand as equals means that it 
is difficult for them to control one of their number 
when that member seeks to pursue an objectionable or 
threatening policy. That is not to say that there has 
been no progress toward development of restraints 
to such action. There is a body of international law 
whose violation implies a sanction in the form of the 
disapproval of world public opinion. More directly, 
there is the sanction of economic boycott. And finally, 
there is the ultimate sanction of force—of war. 

There was a time when even full-scale war was so 
limited in its impact that it could remain the primary 
concern only of the two nations directly involved. Such 
a time, however, is long past. It is past because of a 
number of factors, not all of them military, although 
military factors are significant among them. The com- 
plex economic and political relationships which have 
come into being have played their part no less than 
the technical advances in weapons. 

The effects of full-scale war in this era affect all 
aspects of national life, not only while the wars are in 
progress but for years, even decades, after hostilities 
have ceased. Since war has demanded so much of our 
eflort and wealth, it certainly deserves a great deal of 
our most careful attention and thought. 

‘o get at its essence, and thereby to achieve fullest 
understanding, we must consider it first in abstract, 
as a human activity. 
xcept, perhaps, among certain barbarians, war is 
er an end in itself. No one in his right mind can 
w: ot war. But it occurs when a nation comes to be- 
lie ¢ that the only alternatives are even worse. These 
ali. natives may be the continued acceptance of an 
ac erse economic, political, or strategic situation; or 
th: loss of an economic, political, or strategic advan- 
tay . In other words, war is simply a device for achiev- 
ing aational objectives by force, usually resorted to 
on! when other methods fail. 

a result, in the execution of national policy, the 
sol er is the statesman’s junior partner. This relation- 
shi, is emphasized by the fact that the apparent abil- 
ity » make war successfully adds to and strengthens 
the apability of a nation in the peaceful intercourse 
wit! other nations which we call diplomacy. The ab- 
sen’ of a reasonable capability to support diplomacy 
mil <rily in case of need can weaken foreign policy to 
the oint of ineffectiveness. On the other hand, the 


n 
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excessive and deliberate use of military capability as 
a diplomatic device is both immoral and dangerous. 
History provides examples in which “saber-rattling” 
precipitated rather than prevented war. 

The purpose of war, when it occurs, is for one con- 
testant to impose its will, by force, upon the other. 
This is achieved when one of the adversaries has been 
so impressively injured by the other that acceptance 
of the opponent's will is preferable to acceptance of 
further injury. In other words, victory is won by one 
side when the other contestant’s will to go on resisting 
is broken. 

The method by which this end is achieved has re- 
mained fundamentally the same throughout history. 
That method is the defeat of the enemy’s armed forces. 

For centuries, mankind has been seeking some 
simpler formula to achieve this goal. There is the 
eternal idea that in the enemy’s total capability there 
must be some key element by whose destruction or 
injury his will to resist can be paralyzed. 

This search has affected not only strategic but even, 
for a time, tactical thinking. Tactics, however, vary 
with weapons capabilities, so that they are constantly 
changing. Since strategy is more fundamental it is to 
strategy that most of the effort to discover a single de- 
terministic formula has been devoted. 

As a matter of fact, through this search a great deal 
has been done over the years to increase knowledge 
and understanding of war. Mahan codified and ex- 
plained a strategic philosophy in terms of sea power. 
Mackinder paralleled this contribution in terms of 
political geography. Douhet and Mitchell made a be- 
ginning in interpreting the role of air power. 

While each of these thinkers contributed much, the 
thesis which each propounded contained the flaw of 
being applicable not in general terms, not absolutely, 
but only in terms of specific circumstances. Beyond 
that, the exposition of any single one of these theses 
alone was and is based upon a fallacy—the same 
fallacy which exists when an attempt is made to ex- 
plain history in terms of any single deterministic in- 
fluence, be it economics or ideology or wars or even 
sun spots. While each such influence may be signifi- 
cant at a given time under specific conditions, none is 
ever the sole determinant of the course of history. 

Nevertheless, the search for the simple solution goes 
on. Today, it is given impetus by the fact that mankind 
has in the past decade developed a capability for tre- 
mendous destruction, on a scale never even dreamed 
of before. Such a completely new potential must, it is 
assumed, put a completely new face upon the conduct 
of war. 

Since the consequences of such destruction are so 
dreadful to contemplate, there are those who say that 
the mere possession of this destructive capability by 
one nation constitutes so great an implied danger to 
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its enemies that they would never provoke its employ- 
ment. We must realize, however, that when rival na- 
tions both possess this capability, its effectiveness as 
a power giving weight to diplomatic action tends to 
be balanced. 

Be that as it may, in studying warfare, as in studying 
any other human activity, the only guide which we 
have for the future is the record of the past. I am un- 
able to recall any example in history of a nation at war 
losing its will to resist until its armed forces had been 
decisively defeated. 

It is true that for years after 1918 the Nazis pro- 
pounded the myth that Germany’s defeat had resulted 
from a home front failure. But the record of the great 
Allied offensives from July to November 1918 dis- 
proves this false claim. The collapse of German re- 
sistance on the Western Front was complete. 

Despite the heavy pounding of its cities and indus- 
tries during World War II, Germany was defeated 
only when its armed forces were crushed. It is some- 
times said that Japan’s surrender in 1945 was brought 
about essentially by the air attacks on the Home Is- 
lands, and sometimes, even, that the bombing of Hiro- 
shima and Nagasaki alone brought the capitulation. 
This arguement ignores the destruction of the Japa- 
nese armies in New Guinea, in Burma, in the Philip- 
pines, and elsewhere, the destruction of the Japanese 
air force, and the destruction of the Japanese fleet at 
sea. In the land campaigns, the recapture of terri- 
tory was less important than the destruction of the 
enemy forces which occurred in the process of the 
successive ground advances. 

Actually the fact that a nation will continue to resist 
until its armed forces are rendered impotent is testi- 
mony to the indomitable courage of the human spirit, 
regardless of race or nationality. If a people has faith 
in its cause, it will not lose its will to resist the op- 
ponents of that cause until the last reasonable hope 
of success is destroyed—until its formal means of re- 
sistance, its armed forces, are broken. 

On purely pragmatic grounds, therefore, if on no 
other, it would be an error of the greatest magnitude 
for any nation to become over-committed to a strategy 
which, while designed to destroy or damage life and 
industry in its enemy's home territory, left that enemy’s 
combat forces relatively unhampered. 

The fact is that the weapons properly suited to one 
of these objectives are not necessarily suited to the 
other. I have already mentioned the situation in which 
rival nations’ destructive capacity is equivalent and 
thereby is balanced out as an influence supporting 
their foreign ploicy aims. Consider further a situation 
for such nations if war actually occurred and in which 
mutual fear of retaliation in kind might prevent both 
opponents from resorting to the use of their most de- 
structive weapons. Or consider a situation in which 
such weapons were used but the materials and facilities 
required for the production of those weapons were, re- 
spectively, expended or destroyed, and no decision was 
reached. In any of these eventualities, the military ele- 
ment which would necessarily determine the outcome 
—the only element capable of tipping the balance one 
way or another—would be the superority of one side 
or the other in the more accustomed means, the more 
conventional forces. 
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I do not by any means minimize the vital importance™ 
of the portion of strategy which is primarily aimed a‘7 
destruction of any enemy’s war-making potential in] 
his own homeland. I merely warn against undue re-7 
liance upon that one aspect of strategy at the expense 
of the other equally essential aspects. In other words, 7 


a sound strategy must stand firmly on all of its legs. 


I do, however, believe that it is vitally important to 7 
remember that wars are won by the achievement oi 7 
domination over human beings, and the territory they | 


inhabit, and that only land forces can achieve and 
maintain such domination. To do so, they require 
strong support from the air and from the sea; but in the 
final analysis it must be the land forces which assert 
control and thereby determine the victory. There is a 
direct analogy from football—air and naval forces run 
vitally important interference, but land forces carry 
the ball over the goal line of military victory. If your 
ball advances you win, if it is pushed back you lose. 

In all of this, a primary conditioning factor in any 
democratic nation, and certainly in the United States, 
is that the soldier is an adviser and an executor, not a 
formulator, with regard to the policy determined bv 
the civilian authorities of the government. This is the 
only proper allocation of responsibilities. Bearing in 
mind that war is a device for achieving national ob- 
jectives by force, it is therefore fought to achieve 
political goals. It is a means to an end. In determining 
which of several means to follow to achieve a military 
end, the one offering the greatest political gain is 
accordingly the one which should be chosen unless it 
entails such military risk or cost as to outweigh the pos- 
sible political gain. Such a consideration must be care- 
fully weighed in the determination of strategy as a 
whole. And if utter annihilation of the enemy is the 
means chosen to win victory, that victory would be 
empty indeed. 

By the same token, foreign policy has a military as- 
pect as well as a peaceful aspect, and military consider- 
ations must enter into its formulation. Thus, while 
military planning must be carried out in the light of 
political goals, policy determination should be carried 
out in the light of military capabilities. A policy which 
depends for effect upon military capability becomes 
nothing but bluff—and obvious bluff—when the mili- 
tary capability for backing it up is patently inade- 
quate. 

The soldier and the statesman must work together 
in close coordination. It is the statesman’s function to 
formulate the policy to be followed. Upon him rests the 
authority of decision. But among the many factors he 
must weigh and assess in reaching his decision, the 
military factor must be given appropriate conside-- 
ation. 

The soldier’s responsibility lies in the professional 
military field. His over-riding responsibility is to give 
his honest, objective, professional military advice to tke 
civilian authorities over him. If what he is given to 
work with is less than the minimum he regards as e;- 
sential to accomplish the military task assigned him, he 
must give his superiors an honest, fearless, objective 
opinion of the consequences, as he sees them from the 
military viewpoint, of this shortage. Finally, whatever 

(Continued on page 26) 
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U.S. Steel's 
BENJAMIN F. FAIRLESS 





TWENTY years ago—at the depth of the depression— 
the American businessman was an outcast. So far as 
public opinion was concerned, he found himself at the 
very bottom of the barrel; and while it is true that he 
shared this unhappy position with a number of un- 
fortunate bankers and a few unreconstructed Repub- 
licans, he was generally regarded, nevertheless, as the 
lowest form of economic life. 

It was said that since he ran his business for private 
gain, he could never be trusted to run it in the public 
interest. It was argued that anything that was good 
for him was automatically bad for the country. And it 
was generally agreed that he must be shackled with 
endless regulations and controls. 

In fact. had it not been for the part he played in 
winning the war, when American industry was called 
upon to outproduce all of the enemy nations put to- 
gether—and did so—I honestly believe that our whole 
system of free, individual competitive enterprise would 
have been overwhelmed, here in this country, by the 
same kind of state socialism that has swept so many 
lands abroad. 

But that did not happen. The miracle occurred! 

Today, industrial management is winning the re- 
newed confidence of the American people. The right 
to manage its own affairs has been largely restored 
to it; and some of its leading figures have been called 
upon to help establish—-NOT a businessman’s adminis- 
tration, but a businesslike administration—in Washing- 
tou. But this new prestige—enjoyable as it is—has 
brought heavy obligations with it; and personally, I 
know of no leader of business and industry who is not 
ac'itely conscious of them. 

‘he will of the people, I think, has been made crys- 
tal clear. Just as they want their Government to be run 
in . businesslike way, so they expect American busi- 
ne: ; to be run in the long-range interests of the public. 
An | the major responsibility of present-day industrial 
ma iagement—as I see it—is to meet this expectation 
ful»; for should we fail to do so, I greatly fear that 
ma y of the basic individual liberties that we have 
che ished in this nation for the past 178 years will be 
cru hed forever by the growing authority of an all- 
po. erful state. 

I it any discussion of the grave responsibility which 
rest upon the shoulders of the American businessman 
tod y must begin, it seems to me, with a recognition 
anc 1n understanding of the great fundamental change 
wh h has taken place—even during my lifetime—in 
the -haracter of industry itself, and in the nature of 
moc ern industrial management. 
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Back in the last century, even the largest of our in- 
dustrial enterprises were often owned by a single in- 
dividual or family; or by a little handful of men acting 
as partners in the venture. And—as is always the case, 
I suppose, in any century, and in any broad occupa- 
tional group—these men were of all kinds and disposi- 
tions, good, bad, and middling. 

The only kind we ever seem to hear about any more, 
of course, is the bad kind—the men who were selfish 
and ruthless; and who were interested only in making 
what is known today, I believe, as a “fast buck.” We 
seldom hear of the other kind—the men who were 
driven by a passionate desire to build—the men who 
sought sincerely to improve the material welfare of 
humanity—and the men, in short, like Edward Budd, 
who found their greatest satisfaction just in doing the 
impossible. 

But no matter what kind of a man the owner was— 
nor what his motives might be—his authority was abso- 
lute in those days. He ran the business himself; and 
therefore could run it to suit himself. As long as he 
served his customers to their satisfaction, and obeyed 
the relatively simple laws that were then on the books, 
he was responsible only to his conscience and could do 
just about as he pleased. 

Every dollar that he paid to labor came out of his 
own pocket; and if his workers became unruly, he 
could shut down his plants, if he wished, and try to 
starve them into submission. If he could contrive to 
extract an extra dollar from his customers, it was just 
so much velvet for him. And if he could drive a com- 
petitor out of business—by fair means or foul—he 
gained a new measure of security for himself and his 
family. 

He played for high stakes, and the stakes were his 
own. If he lost, he lost everything—his business, his 
savings, his home and his shirt. If he won, he won big; 
and sometimes became so enormously wealthy that 
the splendor in which he lived was in almost shocking 
contrast to the comparative poverty in which his 
workers existed. And thus the successful owner came 
to be known as a “Robber Baron” and later as a 
“Malefactor of Great Wealth.” 

Yes, this was the conventional picture of the man 
who brought business leadership into popular dis- 
repute, and whose sins have been visited upon indus- 
trial management right down to the present generation. 

But let’s face it: He did build America! He made it 
the most productive nation on the face of this earth. 
And, in spite of himself, he did more to give the 
American people their present high standard of living 
than all the reformers who ever lived! 

So if we are to understand fully the great change 
that has occurred in industrial management during the 
past half-century, I think we must first get rid of a 
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few of the misconceptions that still persist about these 
so-called “Robber Barons.” 

Let us remember, for example, that they did not 
create the industrial conditions of their day. They in- 
herited them from their predecessors; for industry—in 
one form or another—has existed on this earth since 
the earliest days of recorded history, and for many 
centuries the labor force consisted chiefly of slaves. 

Let us also remember that Nineteenth Century work- 
ing condition in America—poor as they may have been 
by modern standards of comparison—were neverthe- 
less the finest in the world at that time. That is why 
immigrants from almost every other country on earth 
flocked to our shores by the millions to seek their 
fortune here, and to enjoy a standard of living and a 
degree of security that they could never have hoped 
to gain through a lifetime of work in the industries of 
their native lands. 

But granting all that, let us agree that wages, com- 
pared to those of today, were pitifully low even in 
America—that in order to keep body and soul together, 
men sometimes had to labor almost beyond the limits 
of their physical endurance, and that little children 
had to work long hours in the mills. Let us also agree 
that these conditions bred disease—that the safety of 
workers in dangerous occupations was not properly 
protected, and that there was a great deal of inhuman- 
ity to man, generally speaking. And then let us ask 
ourselves: “Why?” 

Why did these conditions exist? Was it—as Karl 
Marx declared—because greedy owners stole what he 
called the “surplus value” produced by the workers? 

No. That clearly is not the answer; for if all the 
wealth of the owners had been distributed equally 
among their workers, the resulting improvement in 
the living standard of the men would have been negli- 
gible at best, and even this improvement would not 
have lasted long. 

The real trouble was that the workers—for all their 
long hours of labor—could produce so little with the 
tools they had at their disposal in those days, that the 
total value of the things they made was barely suffi- 
cient to provide them with the minimum necessities of 
life. 

Why, just think what would happen if modern 
America—with its 160 million people—had only the 
tools which existed back in the days when Benjamin 
Franklin coaxed that historic spark of lightning down 
his kite string. Wages would fall to a few cents a day. 
Hours of work would lengthen unbearably. And it is 
doubtful whether all of the men, women and children 
in the land—toiling the clock around—could produce 
enough food, shelter and clothing to sustain the life of 
our entire population. Many would surely die; mil- 
lions would suffer from malnutrition and exposure; 
disease would spread everywhere, and all the Social- 
ists, all the reformers, all the labor unions and all the 
agencies of government could never change it! 

No, the truth is that the high wages, the short hours, 
and the enlightened working conditions that industrial 
labor enjoys in this country today, have NOT been 
brought about by the purely humanitarian impulses 
of anybody—discouraging as that thought may be to 


all of us. 
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Our workers have gained more wealth, simply be- 
cause they produce more wealth; and they are able to 
produce more, simply because modern tools and meth- 
ods of production have multiplied their strength enor- 
mously. Today, each of these workers is the boss of 
an invisible crew of mechanical men whose energies 
he commands at the flick of switch, and whose pro- 
ductive effort enriches his life. 

How did he get these tools? Who created and de- 
veloped them? Who placed them at his disposal? 

Well, I'm very much afraid that it all began with 
what we know as the “Industrial Revolution”; and 
that the job was done primarily by those same tycoons 
who have since been so universally and indiscriminate- 
ly condemned. The personal fortunes which they 
amassed were a major source of the venture capital 
that was risked to develop and build these tools. It 
was their wealth that perfected the steam engine, that 
produced the internal combustion engine and the oil 
to run it, that made mass production possible and that 
built huge hydraulic presses, integrated steel mills, and 
the aluminum industry. 

Let us say that their motives were sometimes selfish. 
Let us say that some of them hungered for fortune and 
power. But let us admit, honestly, that this was their 
doing. And, ironically, it also proved to be their un- 
doing; for in the end, the tools and machines which 
they built became so big, so complicated and so ex- 
pensive that even the richest of men no longer 
possessed enough wealth to acquire them alone. 

A hundred years ago, the average worker had about 
$500 worth of tools at his disposal. Today, however, he 
must use as much as $100,000 worth of tools and ma- 
chines in some of our largest industries. And a single 
company must often employ many thousand such 
workers. 

That is why it is no longer possible for one individ- 
ual or for one small group of individuals to own any 
large enterprise in America. And that is also why the 
Dynasty of the Tycoons has ended forever. It fell— 
NOT because of the greed or the ruthlessness of which 
we so often accuse these men, but because they liter- 
ally worked themselves out of a job! They served their 
purpose and they passed—leaving in their place, the 
modern corporation. 

Today, most of our big companies are owned by 
hundreds of thousands of people; and several large 
corporations have more owners than employees. But 
since it is not humanly possible for all these owners to 
run the busines themselves, they must hire professional 
managers to do the job for them. 


And that is the great, fundamental change that has 
taken place in the character of industry and manage- 
ment during the present century. Big Business is ro 
longer run directly by the men who own it; and it is 
no longer owned primarily by the men who run it. 


The industrial manager of today is a “hired hand” 
who no longer has a ‘purely proprietary interest in the 
enterprise. Let me hasten to add, however, that he 
does, of course, have a direct and compelling personal 
stake in it, because his entire career, his reputation 
and his very livelihood depend upon his ability ‘o 


manage the company successfully—to keep it sound 
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and prosperous and to provide for its necessary growth 
and development. And the better he does this job, the 
greater his reward is likely to be. 


But the profits of the business, as such, no ye 
belong to him; the payroll no longer comes out of hi 
own pocket; and the failure of a dozen unfortunate 
competitors can no longer assure his future welfare 
and security. So he has nothing whatever to gain by 
starving his fellow workers, gypping his customers, or 
indulging in the practice of monopoly. 

It is true, of course, that he is usually a minor stock- 
holder in the company, but in relation to the vast sums 
which have been invested in it by all the other owners, 
his own holdings are necessarily so small as to be 
negligible in comparison. His dividends, therefore, 
constitute an equally negligible part of the total profit 
of the business; and he has no hope on earth of ever 
building the kind of personal fortune that sprang from 
industry in days gone by. 

In fact, many of the top executives in some of our 
largest corporations have spent a lifetime in the field 
of industrial management without ever having been 
able to accumulate as much as a million dollars. And 
I know that to be a fact because I happen to be one 
of them, myself. 

So like any other employee, the professional man- 
ager can succeed only by serving his bosses loyally 
and to their satisfaction. But he has a great many such 
bosses, and they often appear to be sharply at odds 
with each other. In my case, for example, I figure that 
I have about 700,000 of them. First there are the 285,- 
000 shareowners who hire—and can fire—me. Then 
there are more than a hundred thousand customers 
who have to be kept happy if the Corporation is to 
stay in business. And beyond that, my 300,000 fellow 
workers are not always too easy to please! 

As you see, therefore the life of the industrial man- 
ager is not exactly simple. He stands in the great, un- 
happy middle. His stockholders want larger dividends; 
his workers want more pay, and his customers want 
low prices, high quality and immediate delivery! And 
his job—Heaven help him—is to please them all! 

Fortunately, however, the conflict between these 
three groups of bosses is far more apparent than real; 
for their long-range interests are actually identical. 

Since the worker’s earning power depends on the 
tools that he uses, it is to his advantage that profits be 
large enough to attract the capital necessary to provide 
him constantly with better ones. But since the tools will 
not yield a maximum profit unless they are skillfully, 
efficiently and steadily employed, it is to the owner's 
advantage that wages be high enough to attract the 
finest type of workers to their plants. And since the 
customer will buy only where he can get the best prod- 
ucts at the lowest prices, it is vital to both the worker 
and the owner that prices be kept at the lowest pos- 
sible level. 

So the responsibility of modern, professional man- 
agement—as I see it—is to operate the company to the 
joint advantage of all three of these groups. It must 
serve their common interests at all times. But in doing 
this, it necessarily serves the public interest; for the 
customers, employees and owners of American busi- 
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ness are the American public, and their interest is the 
public interest. 

And that is a point which I want to emphasize espe- 
cially. I know of no way by which any large enterprise 
in this country can survive today unless it is managed 
in the long-range public interest—unless it is ready and 
able at all time to meet the essential needs of its cus- 
tomers, in peace or in war; and unless it can provide 
for its future growth, in the service of generations yet 
to come. 

As I look at American industry today, I am satisfied 
that management has done a good job in meeting these 
difficult responsibilities. Clearly it has been fair to the 
owners because they continue to supply it with the 
most productive and efficient facilities that exist in the 
world today. Clearly it has been fair to the workers 
because they enjoy the highest wages and the richest 
standard of living that the world has ever known. And 
clearly it has been fair to the customers because the 
price of our products—measured in terms of the hours 
of work necessary to acquire them—is the lowest on 
this earth. 

Yes, modern professional management has served 
the public interest. It has provided the jobs, the tools 
and the goods which our people have needed to sustain 
their economic welfare and their national security; and 
I should be inclined to be pretty smug and complacent 
about our industrial future today were it not for one 
thing: 

And that is this unending strife between manage- 
ment and labor. 

Here—to my way of thinking—is the most difficult 
problem and the most pressing responsibility that the 
managers of American industry face in this day and 
generation. We pay, as I have said, the highest wages 
in the world. We spend hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars each year to protect the health and safety of our 
workers and to help provide for their future security. 
We spend additional millions on the betterment of 
human relations within our plants—to make work more 
pleasant, more rewarding and more satisfying to the 
men who perform it. But still we have failed to secure 
industrial peace. 

We are confronted by the discouraging fact that 
there were more strikes in this country last year than 
ever before in its history; and it seems to me that the 
leaders of management, on their part, would do well 
to study those strikes, to determine their causes, to 
search out the errors that were made, and to avoid 
their repetition in the future. And with a little soul- 
searching of the same kind on the part of labor’s lead- 
ership, we might—between us—manage to avoid this 
useless, senseless conflict. For there is one thing we 
do know: that strikes are never in the public interest; 
and nobody ever wins them. 

The workers lose, the owners lose, and the custom- 
ers lose—and so do the workers, owners and customers 
in many other companies which are not directly in- 
volved in the dispute at all. In short, everybody loses; 
and certainly all of us would be better off if strikes did 
not occur. 

(Continued on page 32) 





RESPONSIBLE for the training, administration and 
welfare of his organization, a Company Commander 
must, of necessity, possess both leadership qualities 
and common sense, to successfully meet these require- 
ments. Application of his professional knowledge, to 
meet any and all contingencies that might arise, is 
axiomatic. However, he should also realize that a 
thorough understanding of good management prin- 
ciples, and techniques, is prerequisite to every com- 
mander’s success. Using these principles as a guide, 
he can effectively develop the skills of the indi ‘iduals 
under his command, with a highly effective unit the 
ultimate result. 


The following instance of pitfalls which may de- 
velop through lack, or misapplication, of sound man- 
agement, is graphic proof that each commander is 
vulnerable to trebled trouble, through mismanagement. 


Fortunately, there were but few Charlie Companies 
in Korea, a condition favoring the Eighth Army in its 
history-making, action-packed, and heroically mag- 
nificent accomplishments. Manifestly deficient in the 
time-honored attributes expected of an officer, the mis- 
anthropic and indolent leader, referred to in this 
article, was guilty of culpable nonfeasance during his 
tour of duty as a combat commander. Happily, his 
type was a distinct and rare breed. 


Sitting in the same front line defensive position for 
three months, Charlie Company’s mission was com- 
parable to dozens of other infantry units, in the far- 
flung Korean battle front. In fact, each inch of ground 
was so zealously defended, the price of Korean real 
estate, in human lives, was frightfully high. 


In failing to advantageously utilize men and 
materiel, the commander in question watched the 
gradual disintegration of his outfit, and was helpless 
in stemming the tide of utter failure. Many relatively 
unimportant, but emotionally explosive, “situations” 
were continually plaguing Charlie Company and, with 
ill-feeling rampant, the weary, tired men attributed 
the lion’s share of their misery to the incompetence of 
their leader. All of these wearisome and nerve-wrack- 
ing incidents could easily have been avoided, had the 
leader possessed an iota of common sense and an ounce 
of foresight. Spotting the trouble, he could have pre- 
vented, through careful planning, the cancerous 
growth of hatred and confusion. Lacking ability for 
effective command supervision, activities were neither 
wisely nor carefully planned and soon the men were 
indifferent and difficult to handle. With venomous 
hatred destroying their morale, the men soon lost sight 
of their mission. The necessity of keeping themselves 
and their weapons in the best possible shape, seemed 
far less important than adding fuel to their flaming 
hatred of the Captain. In an incredibly short time, a 
first class fighting unit had deteriorated to one of 
dubious operational value. 
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Charged with similar responsibilities, adjacent com- 
panies faced the same, ever-threatening and vicious 
enemy and the same number of men and supplies were 
available to contend with, and resolve, the tactical situ- 
ation at hand. The other companies, however, had a 
distinct advantage—they were better prepared, by 
virtue of good management. Utilizing men and equip- 
ment to the best possible advantage, their leaders made 
intelligent, workable plans which were meticulously 
supervised, through the entire chain of command. 

Spending most of his time in his bunker, Charlie 
Company’s commander rarely visited the positions and, 
only on rare occasions, did he hold brief pep talks, 
which usually wound up into lengthy bull sessions. At 
first, other officers of the company offered constructive 
suggestions, aimed at improvement, but the com- 
mander had squelched them so many times, with bit- 
ing sarcasm, that the officers eventually remained si- 
lent. It seemed an ominous silence. Improvements that 
could have been made, even with the commander in 
the bunker, were never consummated because of the 
commander’s attitude. Conditions were further ag- 
gravated by his lack of effort or, at best, lukewarm, 
desultory attempts to assist in resolving the immedi- 
ate problems of the men, few of whom he could call 
by name. His lackadaisical and unmilitary method of 
running the company from the comparative comfort of 
the bunker eventually became an adverse and damag- 
ing influence which was reflected in the performance 
of the other officers. Benjamin Franklin once made the 
sagely cogent remark, “Continual dropping wears away 
stone.” The rest of the officers, either due to lack of 
stout moral fibre, or because their innate sense of duty 
had become the “stone,” suffering from the erosive 
dropping of influence, adopted the laxity of their com- 
mander, seldom led any of the patrols, and the military 
tenet, covering the equal sharing of rigors of weather 
and hazards of war, became a high-sounding principle 
to be included as verbiage in an Independence Day 
oration. The lack of aggressive leadership and effective 
management, was quickly apparent when one strolled 
through company and platoon positions. Supposedly 
hot meals arrived at forward installations late enough 
to be “as cold as a pawn broker’s heart”—to quote one 
of the men. Coordination of food preparation, with car- 
riers schedule, which would insure arrival of hot food 
on time, was never accomplished, simply because sys- 
tem was conspicuous by its absence. As inspections 
were rarely held, most of the fighting bunkers, dirty and 
disorderly, were occupied by men both unshaven and 


(Continued on page 28) 
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MANAGEMENT is not simply a philosophy to the 
Army and Air Force Exchange Service. It is a dynamic 
concept that we live by and with twenty-four hours 
a day. In providing service to our military personnel, 
the effectiveness of our management meets a daily and 
very tangible test in balance sheets, cash register totals, 
and profit and loss statements. 

The effectiveness of our management is measured 
also by another barometer—the satisfaction of our two- 
and-one-half million Army and Air Force personnel, 
and their dependents, scattered over the globe. When 
they patronize their 11,407 retail, food, service, and 
concession activities, they apply a simple but decisive 
test. It is whether they are receiving a broad selection 
of authorized quality merchandise at reasonable prices 
in pleasant surroundings offered by courteous and 
qualified personnel. 

The mission of the Army and Air Force Exchange 
Service since its founding nearly sixty years ago has 
been to provide service. Yet there has always been a 
secondary but highly important mission of generating 
funds for the entertainment, recreation, and welfare of 
our enlisted personnel. Management in the Exchange 
Service is a process of assuring that both of these 
obligations are met. Because the Exchange Service 
receives no financial support from Congress—and yet 
must create profits for welfare without compromising 
service—a system of built-in checks and balances is 
necessary. 

For the first forty-five years of their existence, ex- 
changes operated under completely decentralized 
management. Each exchange, a complete entity in 
itself, provided its own staff, and performed its 
own purchasing, payroll, insurance, accounting, and 
similar functions. Reports to higher headquarters were 
. . Contact and communication between exchanges 

s practically nonexistent. Policies, prices, proce- 
du es, and quality of service varied from post to post. 
rom today’s ; vantage point that system seems 
thoroughly antiquated and inefficient. Yet it met the 
needs of an Army which, even as late as July 1939, 
numbered only 174,000 enlisted men, in 130 garrisons 
from Governor’s Island to Pearl Harbor and Manila. 
As the Army began what General Marshall termed 
“The First Phase” of mobilization, it was apparent to 
hin. that new concepts and new tools were needed. 
He requested five prominent civilian businessmen to 
uncertake a study of the post exchanges and make 
recommendations as to what changes were necessary 
to cnable them to meet the needs of an expanding 
mili ary Service. 
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Their report, made early in 1941, was the foundation 
for an integrated management structure. The com- 
mittee recommended the establishment of a central 
organization to control exchange operations and to 
create uniform policies. These recommendations were 
accepted by General Marshall, and the Army Ex- 
change Service was created in June 1941. 

This wartime change was only the first step in a 
management evolution which was accelerated in the 
post-war years and is still in progress. The wartime 
system might be termed a limited integration. Cen- 
tralized supervision and control were established. Yet 
prices still varied from one post to another. Earnings 
stayed with the post which created them, thus penal- 
izing the men stationed at small posts where the 
exchanges had a low profit potential. There was dupli- 
cation of personnel, since each exchange continued to 
perform its own payroll, accounting, and similar func- 
tions. 

Of course it is easy to have 20-20 hindsight. The 
wartime system was a radical departure from the 
previous system. It was placed in effect hurriedly. At 
the time it was the answer to the problem, and it did 
a fine job in fulfilling its mission. The premise upon 
which the businessmen’s report was based—centraliza- 
tion of policy and control—proved sound. The only 
trouble with the wartime system was that it didn’t go 
far enough. 

The post-war concept, established tentatively on a 
trial basis in late 1946 and early 1947, and quickly 
placed on a permanent basis, was designed to correct 
the defects in the wartime operation. The Exchange 
Service became a joint operation of the Departments 
of the Army and the Air Force in May 1949. The 
installation commander continues to operate his own 
exchange. He does so within the policies and regula- 
tions prescribed by the Departments of the Army and 
the Air Force and within the operating procedures 
established by the Army and Air Force Exchange 
Service. Acceptance of this system during its early 
days suffered through an unfortunate labelling. The 
system was referred to as “centralization” when actu- 
ally it was neither pure centralization nor pure de- 
centralization. 

Although the installation commander has the au- 
thority and the responsibility for operating his ex- 
change, certain overhead functions such as payment 
of invoices, preparation of payrolls, accounting, trans- 
fer of surpluses, and similar activities are centralized 
at considerable savings at the five A&AFES regional 
offices in Baltimore, Atlanta, San Antonio, Chicago, 
and San Francisco. The Army and Air Force Exchange 
Service provides the technical assistance and the 
management tools to help the Army post and Air 
Force base commanders achieve certain standards. He 
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can obtain technical assistance in the fields of mer- 
chandising, display, finance, procurement, and train- 
ing of personnel, and the like from a central source 
which was not available to him in former days. 

Yet, paradoxically, it is the Chief, Army and Air 
Force Exchange Service, who is charged with the 
over-all responsibility for providing service and at 
the same time achieving a certain minimum net profit 
from the domestic exchange system. How can he meet 
this responsibility when he lacks direct control of the 
exchanges and the exchange officers? The answer is 
that it is done by obtaining the cooperation of the 
seven major Army commanders and the eleven major 
Air Force commanders in the United States, and the 
commanders of their posts and bases, and by providing 
them with the best specialized guidance in attaining 
the goals assigned them. And it is done by budgeting, 
control of expenditures, and the consolidation of cer- 
tain supporting or overhead functions. 

For example, each exchange formerly carried its 
own insurance covering all types of risks with indi- 
vidual companies. A study showed that considerable 
savings could be achieved through consolidation. 
Today instead of 7,000 separate policies, all domestic 
exchanges are covered by five master policies, nego- 
tiated and administered by Hq A&AFES. 

A further study showed that exchanges might bene- 
fit from a self-insurance program conducted by Hq 
A&AFES on fire and allied risks. Such a self-insurance 
program was installed, together with a vigorous fire 
prevention program, in April 1952. The savings thus 
far resulting from this program have been $798,558. 
Exchanges pay only 60% of the previous premium they 
paid to commercial carriers and they receive addi- 
tional rebates depending on losses. 

Each exchange in the United States buys its own 
merchandise, except for controlled items of the uni- 
form. Yet each exchange shares in the price and de- 
livery terms established in the price agreements which 





The General's Responsibility 


The Chief, Army and Air Force Exchange 
Service, with headquarters in New York City is 
responsible for over-all supervision and technical 
guidance of Army and Air Force exchange activi- 
ties in the United States. His headquarters also 
performs all stateside procurement for oversea 
exchanges, acts as their banking and bill-paying 
agent, and provides for them a variety of other 
services such as recruitment of civilian personnel, 
insurance coverage, and audit of their accounts. 
Approximately 70 percent of the time and effort 
of Hq A&AFES is devoted to oversea exchange 
activities. However, due to the fact that the 
management of oversea exchanges is exclusively 
the responsibility of the oversea commanders, 
Hq A&AFES plays its major management role in 
connection with domestic exchanges. Therefore, 
this article deals entirely with the domestic ex- 
change picture. 











are entered into by Headquarters A&AFES with the 7 
manufacturers of nationally known and distributed 7 


merchandise. These agreements enable the individual 


exchange to obtain price benefits similar to those 
which would be obtainable if the merchandise were © 
purchased centrally. The exchange may buy mer- | 


chandise from local sources provided the cost does not 
exceed that fixed in the price agreement. 


Display and merchandising services are centralized 


at Hq A&AFES. Here again each exchange is able to 


draw upon a central reserve of specialized assistance ~ 
for guides and standards. The central headquarters ” 


also gives constant attention to the adaptation to the 
Exchange Service of new ideas and developments in 
industry and civilian retailing. Such information is 
constantly fanned out to the individual exchanges. 

Until a few years ago the accounting in our domestic 
exchanges lacked uniformity, and sufficiently detailed 
reports were impossible because of a nonstandardized 
cash registering system. Both uniform accounting and 
standardized cash registering have now been installed, 
and today detailed analyses of costs, sales, and profits 
are possible. 

Naturally, management consists of more than sys- 
tems and reports. Management means the utilization 
of men as well as money and materials. In the Ex- 
change Service emphasis is placed on maintaining a 
body of experienced and capable civilian executives. 
All civilian employees share in an employee benefit 
program which includes annual and sick leave, hos- 
pitalization insurance, retirement annuity program, and 
similar advantages. This is another example of how the 
individual exchange shares the benefits of a coordi- 
nated nation-wide program. 

The key civilian employee in the Exchange Service 
is the general manager of the post or base exchange. 
While he is under the executive direction of the ex- 
change officer, it is he who provides the continuity of 
management and who actually operates the exchange 
and its various facilities at a typical installation. He 
is generally a man with both civilian retailing and 
exchange experience, who has attended one of the 
Exchange Service schools, and who attends the fre- 
quent area conferences conducted in his area by the 
Exchange Service regional office. 

His problem is: to maintain a high standard of 
service; to sell his merchandise at prescribed markups 
and his services at appropriate rates; and generate the 
net profit prescribed for his installation based on its 
troop strength. While he is expected to keep his oper- 
ating expenses down, he is also expected to have 
enough employees to insure good service. His effec- 
tiveness is measured by comparing his results with 
those of other exchanges of similar type and by his 
ability to attain desired goals. 

One of our management problems is to determine, 
if possible, the reasons why one exchange performs 
efficiently in a given set of circumstances and another, 
in what appears to be identical circumstances, fails to 
meet the standards. It is not always the human factor 
that is responsible—often there are other factors which 
must be ferreted out. This problem like most others, 
is solved by analysis and experience. 

Why are certain functions handled centrally at Hq 

(Continued on page 33) 
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HUMAN relations problems are clearly the most im- 
portant issues, and certainly the most vexing, before 
the world today. We all know that the last hundred 
years has seen more scientific material progress than 
the past millennium—but ethical and spiritual progress 
has been sadly lacking. The two most destructive wars 
in history have occurred in the twentieth century, not 
yet half gone, and we are not certain about preventing 
a third and possibly more horrible conflict. 

As General Omar Bradley once said, “The world has 
achieved brilliance without wisdom, power without 
conscience. Ours is a world of nuclear giants and 
ethical infants. We know more about war than we 
know about peace; more about killing than we know 
about living.” 

First of all, let me emphasize that we should think 
of a human individual, not as being composed of one 
part which carries on physical activity and another 
different one which does the thinking. We must think 
of the individual as a unit, which both thinks and 
acts. And we must plan our program of human rela- 
tions accordingly. 

Another way of expressing this principle is to say 
that employees should not be treated merely as 
pickets in a fence, or as cogs in a machine. They must 
be accepted as associates who have self-respect and 
self-confidence. Each should be given an opportunity 
to advance if he or she is willing to pay the price in 
intelligent hard work. 


While people differ a great deal, there are some 
points of similarity and certain human characteristics 
that we can count on. You can be quite sure that every 
man on the payroll has certain personal aspirations: 

|. He wants to get ahead. 

2. He wants the assurance of security for himself 

and his family. 
He wants recognition as an individual, and of 
the part he plays in the whole organization. 

Let us consider first the desire to get ahead. The 
most obvious form that this takes is the desire for 
good wages or for a reasonable salary. In some cases, 
too, there is a desire for advancement, but this is by 
no means universal. In breaking down the barricades 
between management and the workers, the fact must 
be admitted that we cannot all be leaders. In fact, 
we clo not all want to be leaders. In the Army, though 
everyone knows there are distinct advantages in being 
an officer, many men prefer life as a private. It is the 
same in industry. 


Years ago, Henry Ford found that of wage earners 
who want more money scarcely more than five per 
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cent will accept the additional responsibility and the 
heavier load that go with advancement. 

Whatever the figure is today, it is vital that we 
open the door of opportunity for those who would 
climb to higher levels. Furthermore, we must con- 
stantly keep this “open door policy” before our em- 
ployees. I believe this is the greatest weapon business 
has for use against the “isms” attacking America. Give 
opportunity to the man who wants opportunity, and 
he will make the most of it. And he will be a great 
booster for the American way. But make the mistake 
of keeping that light of opportunity under a basket, 
and you have trouble makers who demand a change 
in the economic order. 

Opportunity must also mean improvement for the 
group. We must impress those who do not want to be 
leaders, who are content to continue in the ranks, 
that they, too, have a future in business; that business 
through successful operation will improve their lot. 
In other words, their opportunity is in direct ratio to 
the success of the business that employs them. And 
what helps business will in turn help them. 

Another common desire is security for one’s self 
and one’s family. Here again employees must be 
shown that their security is related to the security of 
the company. But all the while management must 
remember that where business fails to provide reason- 
able security, employees will look to government for 
that security. Government-provided security invites 
bureaucracy, strangling taxation, and loss of liberties. 
There are limits beyond which business cannot go in 
providing security, but in general it can do more 
than it has been doing. This problem in human rela- 
tions should challenge the best that is in us. 

The late Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes had some- 
thing to say about idea-men. He wrote that men are 
divided into three groups—those having one-story 
intellects, those having two-story intellects, and those 
having three-story intellects with skylights. 

Justice Holmes commented on this division as fol- 
lows: “All fact collectors who have no aim beyond 
their facts are in the first story. Two-story men com- 
pare, reason, generalize, and use the labors of the 
fact collectors plus their own. Three-story men ideal- 
ize, imagine, predict; their best illumination comes 
from above, through the skylight.” 

We need more three-story men, looking through the 
skylight for methods and ideas as to how security 
for the conscientious American worker and his family 
can be assured. 

Assuming your employee has sufficient income and 
a reasonable degree of security—is he content? No, 
he wants more than these. He craves satisfaction in 
his work. He wants the respect of his fellows, and to 
feel that he belongs—that he is a member of the team. 

These wants are much less definite than wages and 
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hours of work, pensions and insurance. But they are 
equally important. To ignore them is to invite dis- 
content and inefficiency. This underlying sense of 
frustration and restlessness is basic, and granting de- 
mands for shorter hours and higher wages will not 
eliminate it. 

Consider the desire for recognition, for participation 
—how important it is in the science of human engi- 
neering! Yet how often, instead of saying, “Men, we 
are all on the team, and we will win together,” man- 
agement seems to say, “Men, I am the team!” Yes, it 
only seems to say it. It may think altogether otherwise. 
But good thoughts, unlike good deeds, do not speak 
for themselves, and the employee gets the wrong 
impression. 

You perhaps remember the movie on the life of 
Knute Rockne, and the authentic story of the great 
game against the Army in which 





creased and absences decreased 80 per cent. The girls a 


were happier in their work. The reason? Not the 
changes in working conditions. A change in attitude 
among the employees was responsible. Before any 
changes were made the girls were consulted, their 
opinions were asked, and they were invited to assist 
with supervision. They felt that they were taking part 
in an important experiment. The work was as monot- 
onous as ever. But the girls got satisfaction from the 
fact they were given some consideration as individuals, 
and that they were really participating in the business. 


Many ways can be found to increase the employees’ 
feeling of participation, to lower the barrier between 
management and the rank and file. Some executives 
never talk to an employee across their desks, con- 
sidering that the business office has an unhealthy 
atmosphere of authority. They get out with the men. 
In an industrial plant the most di- 
rect way to cultivate this sense of 








George Gipp’s running carried 9 
Notre Dame to victory. In his ac- 
count of the game, one sports writ- 
er said, “With George Gipp on his 
team, any coach would look like 
a genius.” Gipp thought the colum- 
nist had given him too much credit 
and said so to Rockne. But what 
was Rockne’s reply? He replied 
very generously, “He’s right, Gip- 
per!” Of course the sports writer 
was wrong, as Gipp himself had _ | 
said. But Rockne, although he had | 
discovered the star and built him | 
up, wanted Gipp to get recognition 
and a share of the credit. It was a_ | 








stroke of genius in human relations. | 

Another Rockne story. After one 
of his triumphant seasons, the 
sports writers flocked around him, racy. 
but the coach said, “Write about 
the boys; they won the games.” It 











By patience and determina- 
tion, rather than by a harsh up- 
setting of tradition, we move 
toward our national goal. This 
is the way we get things done in 
| America. One man tells an- 
| other, does what he can, till 
the sum of these efforts grows 
into a national aspiration. Then 
occurs our miracle of democ- 


—Newton B. Drury 


participation is through the fore- 
man on the line. It is the foreman 
who has the day-to-day and hour- 
to-hour contact with the men. To 
the worker, the foreman is manage- 
ment. That is why the Ford Motor 
Company, for instance, has elevat- 
ed the status of foremen to where 
they are actually closer to manage- 
ment, and thus helped bridge the 
gap between management and 
worker. 

Management must give more at- 
tention to the selection of foremen 
and supervisors. It is true that an 
employee gets his first and often 
his most lasting impressions of a 
company through his supervisor 
during his first few days on the job. 
These attitudes are a vital factor 
in the whole relationship of em- 














was generous, but it was also good 
strategy. 

A good share of our personnel problems today result 
from the very nature of our mass production system. 
Under the old handicraft system, a man made an 
article from beginning to end. He could look at the 
finished product—the graceful silver teapot, the well- 
turned boot, the sturdy wagon—and know that his 
own strength and skill had made it what it was. He 
took pride in his work. He derived satisfaction from 
doing a good job. 

Today much industrial work is monotonous, unin- 
teresting. Piece workers often do not know the use 
of the part they make. Is it any wonder they become 
bored? The worker in a monotonous, repetitive opera- 
tion must have some compensation for pride in work- 
manship. He wants recognition of some sort if he is 
to get any real satisfaction out of his job. It is up to 
management to devise ways of giving it to him. 

You may have heard about the experiment carried 
on a few years ago by an electrical equipment com- 
pany. A group of girls doing assembly work were 
placed in a separate room for two years. Working 
conditions were changed frequently. Production in- 
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can make or break a program of 
human relations. Why, then, has industry so often 
overlooked or underrated the importance of training 
and developing good supervisors? 

A good supervisor understands the motivating forces 
behind human behavior. He will know that Joe is 
worried over a sick child, or over a wife who is spend- 
ing too much on clothes. He can handle Joe accord- 
ingly on the job, sympathetically and skillfully. 

I have in mind the story of a factory foreman who 
found one of his young employees was slow, bitter in 
his talk, and uninterested in his work. His first impulse 
was to fire the man. On second thought, the foreman 
asked some of the young man’s friends what was wrong 
with him. He found out—the father of the lad had been 
sentenced to a long term in prison. Then the foreman 
realized that the young man was wasting his time 
feeling sorry for himself. So this foreman called the 
employee aside and had a friendly chat with him. He 
convinced the young man that he should use the 
family incident as a challenge to the future, toward 
improving his own standing. And the young man 
(Continued on page 34) 
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A Canadian Viewpoint 


on the 


Making of an Execute 


"Above all, 
- - @ leader 
of men" 








ARMED FORCES MANAGEMENT, ever-alert to 
receive and pass on new ideas, anent leadership, is 
particularly happy to give our readers the viewpoint 
of the officers of a great Canadian financial institution. 

With the penetrative acumen of highly successful 
financiers and the apparent sixth sense of near infallible 
judgment, which have made The Royal Bank of Can- 
ada, with its far-flung network of banking houses, a 
sturdy bulwark of Canada’s stable economy, these men 
know that their investment in able executive personnel 
is of inestimable value. 

This intensely interesting viewpoint, received from 
headquarters of the highly esteemed and influential 
financial empire, seems to substantiate that generally 
accepted tenet of American business—success, of neces- 
sity, is dependent upon good leadership. 

e + + 


TO be a business executive is the ambition of many 
a young man. The business executive is a central 
figure in the economic and social life of Canada. Our 
prosperity as a nation and as individuals depends in 
no small measure upon the successful functioning of 
industry, commerce and finance under the hands of 
capable men. 

Not everyone is a natural-born executive, but many 
can become good executives by training, by observing 
the methods and abilities needed, and by working 
toward self-development. 

Being an executive is not merely having a massive 
desk and a name-plate on a door. It makes many de- 
mands upon a man, demands of temperament and 
drive and health. An executive is always meeting 
challenges. He must know his job, make sound de- 
cisions, and direct the work of other people. He needs 
imagination and courage. 

he market value of an executive is determined by 
his special qualities. He is not paid for the thing he 
docs, but for the moral content of his effort—his 
enthusiasm, his specialized abilities, his knowledge, 
his experience and his judgment. 

‘aturally enough, there are intelligence require- 
ments, though successful executives differ greatly in 
their ratings on tests. All of them have a high degree 
of 2 ility to organize, and keen vision to see the path 
ahead. They are skilled in taking several seemingly 
isol:ted events or facts and detecting the relationships 
that exist between them. 

\ve might say that it is not superior mental ability 
or «+e or social background or family affiliations that 
count in these days. The executive has transferred 
himself to a new arena, one in which his development 
of good mental habits is the key to success. 
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Choosing Executives 


The problem in business is to get the right men and 
women, keep them, and develop them into good lead- 
ers. Facts are better than opinions in this screening: 
what has this man done? how has he done it? what can 
he do today? 

Length of service alone does not qualify a man for 
executive rank. It is, undoubtedly, an advantage, but 
during it the man must have developed alertly. He 
must have learned to perceive meanings that do not 
appear on the surface. He must be almost psychic in 
his ability to steer safely through dangerous economic 
waters. He must be able to get on well with people 
above and below him in the firm’s roster of workers. 


Above all, the executive must be a leader of men. 
No business and no department will run itself. It needs 
a leader who keeps a jump ahead of the procession. 


A leader is not one who achieves by his personal 
powers, but one who inspires all those under his 
command. Morale is the child of good leadership. 
Men work best for the executive who holds his beliefs 
with confidence, who will stand up on Wednesday for 
the principle he believed in on Monday. The executive 
needs inner harmony, which shows itself in judgments 
based upon sound thinking and in his whole attitude 
toward his business and society. 


Confidence and Control 


The executive is a man who must trust his own judg- 
ment. Success will never be attained by a person who 
has to ask advice before doing anything important, or 
who leans on the boss, or who asks how to execute 
an order. A man’s self-confidence measures the height 
of his possibilities, and no man passes his own self- 
imposed limitations. 

Synthetic self-confidence will not do. The most pain- 
ful tumble a man can take is to fall over his own 
bluff. The bluff may be caused by his conceit, or by a 
foolish and unproved belief in his ability. 


Next to confidence, built solidly upon knowledge, 
comes self-control. There never has been, and cannot 
be, a good life without self-control. It enables a man 
to adapt himself to the perpetual shifting of conditions, 
to meet unexpected challenges, and to deal effectively 
with crises. 

This is one of the most difficult of all qualities to 
attain. Men in more humble spheres may indulge in 
violence, engage in quarrels, express themselves in 
angry passions, but these are unbecoming in an ex- 
ecutive; they undermine his authority and destroy the 
effectiveness of all his other virtues. 

Discretion is imperative in an executive. It is true 
that a man who never goes out on a limb may preserve 
the safety of his position, but he will never rise above 
it. That is not the kind of discretion we mean. The 
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executive should have a hundred eyes to scrutinize a 
project before he calls upon his people to carry it out. 


Courage 


The executive also needs courage. Many a brilliant 
idea has been lost because the man who dreamed it 
lacked the spunk to put it across. 

The budding executive who finds that he is too con- 
servative should practise taking chances in a small 
way until he gets the feeling of self-confidence that 
comes from exercising initiative. The courage he is 
seeking is not mere absence of fear. He who realizes 
clearly all the risks involved, and decides to go ahead 
with his plan, is a courageous ‘man in the best sense 
of the word. 

Bravado is to be equally censured with cowardice. 
The ill-considered acceptance of any and every risk 
has no part in the essence of true courage. 


The executive must have the power of decision. Life 
is constantly confronting us with a series of choices. 
We cannot avoid deciding, because even to seem to 
make no choice at all is in itself to choose not to 
decide. 

It is not required that the executive make decisions 
in rapid-fire succession, though this seems to come 
naturally to some men. More crucial is the ability to 
arrive without dithering at a decision that is wise. 

This is one of the traits watched in a man when he is 
being considered for promotion: does he come to his 
boss with decisions or for decisions? The man who 
says “Do you want to do so and so?” is trying to use 
the head of the man above him. Some weaknesses can 
be covered up by superior qualities in other spheres, 
but if a person is not certain and decisive he has only 
dim prospects of becoming a good executive. 

Administrative ability is taken for granted as a 
necessary quality. In a great many businesses it is more 
important than technical knowledge. The good ad- 
ministrator is able to develop an organization and 
keep it working purposefully and harmoniously. 

The good executive leaves his emotions at home, 
and only his family knows of his temperamental upsets. 
It is a sad day for the rising executive when his secre- 
tary warns his subordinates: “Don’t go near Mr. Blank 
today—he is in one of his moods.” 


Seasoned Youth 


It may be that the need for so many perfections has 
contributed to the preference of men for executive 
positions who have attained a certain degree of co- 
ordination through years of experience. Age in itself 
is neither handicap nor benefit. Many men who occupy 
high places in industry are going strong at sixty-five, 
while others have wrecked businesses at half that age. 

It is only a feeling, not a fact, when the mature man 
experiences a twinge of envy in contact with younger 
people. He has not their light-heartedness, their casual 
manner, their air of living for today. But on the other 
hand he has poise, knowledge of the world, and under- 
standing of people: assets which, in the very nature of 
things, younger men cannot yet have acquired. 

Whether a man ranks as youthfully immature or 
fixedly aged depends not at all upon his calendar age 
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but upon his mental age and his flexibility of thinking. 7 
The expression “seasoned youth” covers all cases: the 7 
young executive may take a seasoned attitude toward ~ 
life and make good; the older executive may take a 
mentally youthful attitude, with wide horizons still 
beckoning, and keep on making good. 


The Firm’s Responsibility 


The personal qualities of a man, however good they |] 
may be, are not made use of except in the proper 
environment. One of the bitterest situations for a 
qualified and eager executive is to be given a title 
without authority. Rank should not be looked upon 
as a reward for past services; it is given a man for the 
sole purpose of enabling him to meet responsibilities. 

Everyone in an organization should know precisely 
what he is responsible for, what his authority is, and 
who does what in directing effort. The executive has 
the right to be consulted. 

Many a firm would benefit by a stocktaking in this 
area. Progress in business, as in the making of the 
world, is the domination of chaos by mind and pur- 
pose. It can be achieved only when there is a basic 
philosophy and a good plan. 

Let us ask, have the objectives and policies of the 
firm been defined? This may sound academic, but 
unless there is a cléar statement available, how are 
executives to mesh their efforts? How are they to 
obtain teamwork on their own or lower levels? How 
are they to be sure that their time and effort are being 
spent productively? How are they to avoid the all-too- 
common frustration that arises when projects are 
squelched because the firm doesn’t know whether it 
wants them or not? 


The Human Problem 


It is good policy for an executive to refrain from 
doing anything that can be done sufficiently well by a 
subordinate. If he hugs his job to his bosom down to 
the last trivial detail, he is being unfair to himself as 
well as to his people. He deprives himself of the op- 
portunity to deal with more vital problems, to con- 
sider and plan expansion and improvement. He is 
truly, working himself into an early grave. 

Of course, one must not go too far. No good execu- 
tive tries to delegate everything, including his own 
responsibility for seeing that the job gets done well. 
Those who do so have probably come into their 
offices by inheritance or accident, and not by winning 
their spurs in the open field. 

Of all the problems faced by an executive, the human 
problem far exceeds the mechanical in difficulty. 

No predigested psychology will give the executive 
what he needs in human understanding. It is good to 
study, but theory must be tried out and applied so that 
the right response becomes habitual. 

It takes a big man of superior quality to be capable 
of treating little men so as to gain and retain their 
respect and affection. He is the sort of man who, 
instead of climbing upon his fellow workers whom he 
has pulled down, sets himself to help everyone around 
him in order that he may go up with them. No man 
has true power, poise, charm or good personality 

(Continued on page 34) 
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A maximum of seventeen 
motions required to 
perform any job..... 





ONE of the most interesting facets of the world’s 
military history, and a fascinating subject for study, 
is the progressive refinement of warfare techniques. 

Evolving from the theory of efficacy of numbers with 
armies of untrained and unruly men pitted against 
equally unguided expendables, the cogent impact of 
a handful of well-trained soldiers against a horde of 
men in mob-like fighting array was eventually realized. 
Alexander the Great, the Aristotle-trained, brilliant 
Macedonian who, through revolutionary concepts of 
waging armed conflict, conquered a good portion of 
the known world and merited the distinction of being 
one of the greatest leaders of all time, proved the 
devastating potency of trained troops at the history- 
making battles of Issus and Arbela, against Darius. 

True, brilliant leaders had “strutted their hour upon 
the stage” of blood-drenched battlefields before Alex- 
ander, but their niche in history’s hall of fame was 
covered by virtue of their own individual prowess, 
and little-was done to teach their subordinates the 
skill they possessed. It was apparently assumed that 
such skills could not be transferred and you had it—or 
did not have it. With each warrior a separate entity, 
providing his own weapon, mount and subsistence, he 
shifted for himself and, under pressure of battle, these 
entities aided the enemy by becoming confused, con- 
fusing others, and becoming a part of a chaotic rout. 

With systematic training of individuals to become 
letter perfect in group action the business of war be- 
came a very exacting profession, with strategic skill 
of the leaders turning the balance and the course of 
history. When new leaders developed new weapons 
and perfected more efficient operational methods, the 
opposition was crushed and the bright boy would have 
his place in the sun until someone created an improve- 
ment over his technique. 

The advent of gunpowder, and the subsequent gen- 
eral use of various explosives, have changed the entire 
pattern of war. Victory is increasingly dependent upon 
supply and this vital component of an over-all plan is 
as important as techniques and man power. It was 
probably the Germans who first recognized that sup- 
ply was a separate function and are credited with 
being first to utilize the staff plan of army organization. 
Today, it is generally recognized that wars, in the 
ultimate, are quite probably won in the shops of a 
belligerent nation. The nation that can supply the 
greatest amount of materiel, and effect its delivery to 
the proper point of use, has the greatest victory poten- 
tial. Stressed in military training is the fundamental 
tenet of importance in fire power concentration, which 
means nothing more nor less than the rapid and ef- 
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fective use of the materiel of war. For greatest effec- 
tiveness, another fundamental necessity requires that 
each soldier use the right method in performing his 
operation whether in battle or on the march. Follow- 
ing this basic principle, there has been a great deal 
of development in the field of careful training cover- 
ing the motion paths required for drill, and for the use 
of weapons. We have spent many years in the com- 
pilation of exact descriptions of motions for perform- 
ing industrial operations and our company is gener- 
ally conceded to be more careful in the descriptions of 
these motion paths than any other company in the 
world. In spite of all this, we have never yet been 
able to write a better motion description of any manu- 
facturing operation than the description used in the 
army training manual. 

Military and Naval men, familiar with the use of the 
training manual, are also familiar with the exact in- 
structions covering the handling of certain weapons 
and to these men the instructions are simple. They 
do not, however, understand the requirements of 
manufacturing—their profession is the Armed Forces, 
not industrial engineering. It seems very much simpler 
to turn the job over to a manufacturer and to allow him 
to take over the responsibility for producing the ma- 
terial to fit a given specification. 

To bridge this gap, military inspectors are intro- 
duced at every stage of the manufacturing procedure, 
and this has frequently proven to be costly. In addi- 
tion to this expense is added another practice, espe- 
cially in time of war, which increases production costs 
to unbelievable heights. This is the placing of contracts 
with manufacturers who lack proper equipment and 
manufacturing know-how to do the job economically. 

During the last war, for instance, the writer had 
occasion to check with various companies on the man 
hours required per hundred pieces, to perform certain 
operations. Some manufacturers required five times 
the number of man hours, per hundred, as were em- 
ployed by more efficiently operated plants. 

It is quite patent that inspection by military or naval 
personnel with proper training in the field of manufac- 
turing operations to which they are assigned, would 
preclude the possibility of such losses. An adequate 
training program, covering materiel for procurement 
is a MUST to insure top efficiency in manufacturing 
operations control. 

Controlling manufacturing operations by representa- 
tive of the Armed Forces could be comparatively easy. 
The items specified should not be produced until the 
military, or some manufacturer in cooperation with the 
military, develops a sure-fire process by which the 
item can be produced consistently. Once this has been 
done, the control of the cost of manufacturing is only 
a matter of definite control of detail. Taken separately, 
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the steps required to produce each item can easily be 
specified. Then the detail motions, required to carry 
out that step, can also be specified. If this detail has 
been properly covered, anyone checking the correct 
‘description of the job, and following it through, motion 
by motion, can produce the piece satisfactorily. If the 
item is produced often enough, it will also be produced 
in the correct time. 

The major problem in the development of such a 
procedure is to find the proper language of description. 
Use of a form of description, covering these detail 
motions, which will enable anyone to perform the 
operation, is obviously important. This is true whether 
the operation consists of working with very fine micro- 
scopic assemblies or whether it consists of handling 
parts which. weigh many tons. That the common lan- 
guage must be universal, is also important so that any 
competent person who sees the operation will be able 
to obtain the same description of the job that would 
be obtained by any other competent person who sees 
the operation. This must be true, whether the observ- 
ers have, or have not, seen the operation performed 
before. The problem, therefore, is a common language. 
A common language MUST extend all the way from 
the original observer through all government offices, 
through manufacturing personnel, through inspection 
personnel and finally to the personnel responsible for 
passing the bills for payment. 

Such a common language has not always been avail- 
able, but now exists. Having been tested for over three 
decades, it has proven its worth, and is known as 
Motion-Time-Analysis. This term should not be con- 
fused with other means of cost reduction. Many other 
plans have been put into use but for the purpose of 
piece rate setting. Motion-Time-Analysis was devel- 
oped for the purpose of methods control. 

Its inception may be covered in a very few funda- 
mental facts: 


Regardless of what you may be doing, or how you 
are doing it, you are only performing a combination 
of some of 17 motions. The motions used and the rela- 
tion of these motions to each other will vary with prac- 
tically every operation in every industry, but the 
different motions required never total more than 
seventeen. 

There are definite mathematical laws or rules control- 
ling the variables of each motion within itself. There 
are other mathematical rules controlling the proper 
combination of these motions to a cycle, which we call 
industrial operations. As a result, with knowledge of 
what the motions are, in any job, one can mathemati- 
cally determine: 


(a) The motions that are useful in a job and which 

must be considered in any different method of per- 

forming the same operation, regardless of what capi- 

tal charges are to be involved. 

(b) The motions that are wasted and which can be 

eliminated with the least capital investment. 

(c) What the comparison of time is, per hundred 

pieces, between the method now used and the 

method which can, in the future, be worked out for 

that particular job. 

The time required of all experts to perform a funda- 
mental motion is a constant. The difference in time 
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required between individuals, to perform a given. = 
operation, is generally not controlled by the time the | 
operator requires to perform the individual motion, 7 
but determined by the number and kind of motions the 7 
operator uses to perform that particular job. There is 7 
some difference, of course, between the speed of dif- 7 
ferent individuals required to perform a given motion. © 
This difference, however, is much less than the differ-~ 
ence in time for performing an operation between in- | 
dividuals which must be accepted in any well ordered © 
shop. As an illustration, we will use the following as a7 


work performance. Probably there are not over six 
men in the United States who can consistently run the 
100-yard dash in 10 seconds flat, but there are many 
thousands of men who can run it in 11 seconds. Motion- 
Time-Analysis is not at all concerned with controlling 
the cost of manufacturing operations on the basis of 
the 10-second man but is very much concerned with 
being able to control the time on manufacturing opera- 
tions on the basis of the 11-second man. 

When the operation is broken down into its funda- 
mental motions and each motion is properly described, 
a time standard, required to perform the operation, is 
definitely known and, partly, from the description it- 
self. Far more important, is the knowledge that a 
particular motion could probably be eliminated in the 
future. It is then apparent that a new method will 
probably be introduced with performance of this 
operation eliminating the motion being described. 

As a description of any operation proceeds, it gen- 
erally develops that the reasons for the lost motion, in 
each part of the job, becomes fairly constant. Obvious- 
ly the lost motion has been included in the job for a 
definite reason and the reason will possibly run through 
the entire operation. Therefore, if this reason is re- 
moved, a great deal of the lost motion can be elimi- 
nated from the whole operation at once. 


Observance of these rules has resulted in inestimable 
savings. During World War II one manufacturer, after 
a careful study of his inspection operation, raised the 
number of basic measurements per day, per operator, 
from 5500 to over 30,000 and did a more accurate job 
at the 30,000 speed than he accomplished at the 5500 
rate. The cost of producing castings, in the average 
foundry, can be reduced over 50% by proven methods, 
without the installation of extremely expensive equip- 
ment. 


One manufacturer, who is engaged in the produc- 
tion of an item which is produced in many other parts 
of the country, provides this type of description for 
every operation in his plant. With an adequate group 
of instructors constantly policing his operations, each 
operator is constantly kept aware of the correct method 
as compared with the method he may be using at that 
particular moment. This manufacturer, as a result of 
these measures, has not received a serious complaint 
covering the work content of any job in over 20 years. 
This is amazing, as the work content of jobs, in that 
particular industry, is a subject embracing a history of 
constant turmoil. 


When the motions in the operation, as now per- 
formed, have been written down, it is possible to 
check with the manufacturing personnel to determine 


(Continued on page 36) 
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United Airlines’ 
JOHN S. BRINKMAN 





THE Denver Operating Base of United Air Lines is 
generally regarded in the air transport industry as a 
fountainhead of advanced techniques for efficient 
utilization of aircraft and personnel. And well it may, 
because at Denver the company exercises centralized 
control of its far-flung operations. 

Minor miracles in transporting passengers and cargo 
are performed daily at the Denver base. Without 
breaking stride, air transport experts there can simul- 
taneously assign extra sections for traffic upsurges at 
Seattle or Omaha, provide special food for a diabetic 
passenger en route from New York to Honolulu, and 
arrange to air lift a baby elephant from San Francisco 
to Chicago. 

Such feats are routine, however, compared with the 
daily job of Payload Control. This department has the 
formidable task of keeping an up-to-the-minute in- 
ventory of seats and cargo space on all United flights. 
To appreeiate the complex nature of such an assign- 
ment requires a brief excursion into operational 
statistics. 

United serves 80 cities on a 13,250-mile system of 
airways. The system is anchored on the Atlantic Coast 
at New York and Boston, on the West Coast at San 
Diego and Vancouver, and in the Pacific at Honolulu. 
The company’s fleet of more than 180 planes is made 
up of DC-7s, DC-6Bs, DC-6s, DC-4s, DC-3s and 
Convair 340s. Capacity of each type varies, ranging 
from 21 passengers and 1,000 pounds of cargo in DC-3s 
to 58 passengers and 9,000 pounds of cargo in DC-7s. 

United flies more than 97,000,000 miles annually, 
with up to 900 flight departures daily. Almost 17,000 
passengers are carried on peak days. Payload Control 
keeps a scrupulous count of reservations made for 
each flight, thus serving as a clearing-house for all 
sales offices and maintaining orderly balance between 
supply and space demand. 

\Vithout Payload Control, an inefficient seat alloca- 
tion method would be used and the tally of reser- 
vations would be kept on a local, piecemeal basis. 
This would greatly increase the chances of error and 
it most certainly would waste time for both traveler 
anc sales agent. For each reservation, the sales agent 
wold have to check the number of passengers pre- 
viously booked. A staggering amount of man-hours 
would be lost each year in merely totaling the number 
of seats sold. At small stations, a fast count could be 
ma:'e but at major terminals, where hundreds enplane 
daily, sales agents would have to scan dozens of 
listings while prospective passengers waited. 

As it is, sales agents require only several seconds to 
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inform a traveler if space is available on any par- 
ticular flight. Payload Control keeps the count for all 
flights and all cities. When a plane is filled, Payload 
Control flashes a “stop sales” order to agents. Up to 
that time, however, agents correctly assume that seats 
are open and continue to sell them. It is an application 
of a method which United uses elsewhere, a method 
known as “management by exception.” 

Payload Control can be regarded as a central whole- 
saler, delivering space for passengers and cargo where 
and when it is needed. Counter and telephone sales 
agents are in turn retailers of space. They deal directly 
with the customer, whereas Payload Control is remote 
and impersonal. Passengers, in fact, are unaware of its 
existence, yet without its services many would find 
their trip bogging down at the outset. 

To keep a precise count of seat reservations, Pay- 
load Control is joined to United's sales offices by a 
communications plexus which ranks as one of the 
largest in the business world. Offices in 35 cities which 
generate most of the company’s traffic, report their 
reservations to Payload Control via a 13,000-mile net- 
work of private line telephone circuits. Offices in 45 
smaller cities funnel in the returns through 26,000 
miles of teletype circuits. 

The reservations messages reported by phone reach 
Payload Control on four primary circuits which 
terminate at a specially designed console desk, 4 feet 
thick and 12 feet wide. About 5,000 wire ends are 
soldered in its interior. The working face is studded 
with several hundred lights and switches. Two com- 
munications controllers who preside at the desk con- 
nect some of the incoming calls with recording equip- 
ment, others with an inter-com system and still others 
with the telephones of passenger and cargo expeditors. 

Sales agents calling to report reservations are im- 
mediately connected with a battery of recording ma- 
chines. The agents speak as rapidly as possible, using 
an abbreviated language which has no surplus words. 
To an outsider, the messages sound like so much 
gibberish. A typical example, spoken at top speed, 
follows: 

“Recorder from LGA, post 609 of the twenty-fifth, 
five CHI.” 

Translated, this means that five seats have been 
reserved on Flight 609 between New York and Chi- 
cago on November 25. 

About 12,000 phone calls are recorded at Payload 
Control on.a busy day and the volume of teletype 
messages rises to approximately 6,000. This places no 
pressure on personnel or facilities, however, and the 
job is done without frantic scrambling. If required to 
work at maximum, the telephone recording system 
could handle 480 messages per minute. 

(Continued on page 37) 
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The 


JOB of the EXECUTIVE 


By Dr. Lawrence W. Wallace 


MT. VESUVIUS, which destroyed Pompeii some 
centuries ago, lies just without the outskirts of present- 
day Naples. Anyone who has gone from Rome to 
Naples by train will remember that as you approach 
Naples, you skirt around old Pompeii and the foothills 
and base of Mount Vesuvius. Some years ago I was 
detained in Rome several days before going to Naples 
to sail to these United States because of a boil so 
located that it was uncomfortable and awkward to 
sit. 

I was traveling in a compartment with two Italian 
gentlemen and as we were nearing Naples, it occurred 
to me that I should apologize to these men for the 
manner in which I had been sitting, my thought being 
that they were probably thinking that I was an un- 
cultured oaf from the hills. I attempted to apologize. 
Neither of them, however, understood English and I 
could not speak Italian; so being an engineer, I took 
out my notebook, drew a picture of a boil, and handed 
it over to one of the men. He looked at the drawing 
and immediately said, “Ah! Ah! Mt. Vesuvius! Mt. 
Vesuvius!” Then he got up and pointed out the win- 
dow toward Mt. Vesuvius. I arose and looked out the 
window at Mt. Vesuvius, turned, and kow-towed to 
the Italian gentlemen. From that day to this, these 
gentlemen do not know that I was not talking about 
Mt. Vesuvius, but another kind of an eruption. I felt 
proud of myself, however, that I was sufficiently good 
enough as a draftsman to have conveyed the idea that 
an eruption was involved. 

I tell you this story for the purpose of emphasizing 
that mankind speaks many tongues. We speak many 
tongues as between nations. We speak many tongues 
as between states. We speak many tongues as between 
the agencies of the Federal Government. I am told 
that we speak different tongues among the agencies 
of the Defense Forces. I suspect, if all the reports 
are true, that in some individual offices several lan- 
guages are spoken. It is from this cause that there 
arises a great area of confusion, frustration and con- 
flict in the function of management. How often have 
you left a conference with a definite idea of the deci- 
sion made, only to find out later that others left with 
just as definite an idea, but an entirely different one 
as to the decision made? This occurs frequently and 
is one of the contributing reasons why the Job of the 
Executive is a difficult one. 

In order that we may think together, may we accept 
for the purpose of this discussion the following 
definitions: 

1. Management is the function of executive leader- 
ship—and/or 

2. Management is the agency which plans, organizes, 
directs, and controls the activities of others for the 
purpose of accomplishing predetermined objectives 
which are established by management. 
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3. Managerial or Administrative Management and 
Executive or Operational Management (including 
both Top and Middle Management) individually and 
collectively, have the highest degree of authority, re- 
sponsibility, and accountability for the function of 
leadership. ; 

There has been, and there is, considerable debate 
as to whether Administrative or Executive Manage- 
ment occupies the higher echelon. This debate would 
seem to be largely academic. The important thing is to 
define clearly the authority, responsibility, and ac- 
countability of each in any given case. When this is 
done, it does not matter which are called pigs or 
which are called boars—in either case they remain 
hogs—hogs for punishment. 

May we not, therefore, for the purposes of this 
discussion, free ourselves from the entangling and 
confusing cobwebs of terminology and think in terms 
of the Management function, including both Adminis- 
trators and Executives. Moreover, let us not delude 
ourselves into thinking that supervisors and line fore- 
men are not a part of the management function; 
things would go to pot quickly if it were not for them. 
Frequently the trouble is they have not been given 
adequate responsibility and support. 

Again for the purposes of this discussion, may we 
accept this definition: 

A. The Administrator or Administrative Function 
generally includes the responsibility for: Establishing 
the objects, purposes, or missions; implementing the 
necessary organization and operating policies; estab- 
lishing controls for assuring adequate accomplish- 
ments. 

B. The Executive (or Operating Manager) or the 
Executive Function includes the responsibility for: 
Those activities that enter, directly and immediately, 
into the creation of utilities, either primary, collateral, 
or secondary, necessary to accomplish the predeter- 
mined mission and policies set by the Administrative 
Function. 

C. Overlap—There is in fact no sharp line of de- 
marcation between Administrative and Executive 
functions in every case. Each, if it is to perform its 
assigned task, will, of necessity, perform some adminis- 
trative and some executive or operating functions. 

D. Policy—Administrative and Executive Manage- 
ment each has the responsibility of establishing and 
maintaining policies with their respective jurisdictions. 
This gives rise to the question: 

What is a policy? Basically, it is a statement, ex- 
pressed or implied, of the principles and rules which 
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are established by Administrative or Executive leader- 
ship as guides and restraints for the organization’s 
thought and action. 

The principal purpose of a policy is to enable either 
Administrative leadership or Executive leadership 
properly to relate the organization’s work to its objec- 
tives. 

The failure of Administrative and Executive leader- 
ship to formulate policies, specifically and clearly, to 
put them into writing and circulate them for the in- 
formation of all concerned, is one of the common 
reasons for frustration, confusion, and conflict in or- 
ganization. So far, too much is too frequently left to 
uncertain and indefinite inference. 

A policy is formulated and published for the pur- 
pose of guiding an organization’s thinking and action 
concerning what should be done, and when it should 
be done, who should do it, where it should be done, 
and when it should be done, including the con- 
comitants of each. 

A written statement of policy should be as clear and 
understandable as was the order published by General 
Funston when he marched into San Francisco and took 
charge immediately after the great earthquake and 
fire. General Funston issued this order, “Build no fires 
in your homes. Do your cooking in the streets. Obey 
orders, or get shot.” After the posting of this order 
there was no reason for anyone in San Francisco to 
misunderstand what General Funston meant. Unfor- 
tunately many orders or statements of policy are 
neither so clearly stated nor easily understood. 


What Is The Job Of The Executive 


What, you may ask, is the job of the executive? 
What is the range of the responsibility, authority, and 
accountability of the management function? If we, for 
the purposes of this discussion, will accept the fore- 
going definitions in principle, and particularly the 
definition that ‘management is the agency that plans, 
organizes, directs and controls the activities of others 
in the accomplishment of determined objectives,’ then 
the job of management may be likened to a multi- 
decked sandwich composed of such ingredients as 
these: 

a. Formulation of plans or programs or missions. 

b. Establishment of policies as the principles and 
rules which are to be the guides and restraints for the 
organization’s thought and action. 

c. The design, establishment, and maintenance of 
an organizational structure adequate for the effective 
and efficient accomplishment of the predetermined 
mission. 

d. The providing of capital (in private enterprise), 
physical facilities, equipment, materials, supplies, and 
the concomitants of each. 

e. The awareness and utilization of modern and ef- 
fective tools of management, such as those embodied 
in the techniques of work simplification; budgeting 
controls in all its implications and ramifications; or- 
ganization analysis; the principles and practices em- 
bodied in the art of industrial, or management, or 
administrative engineering—call it what you like. 

{. Providing adequate, appropriate, and timely 
means of communications within and without the or- 
ganization, including related agencies and the public. 
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g. Keeping abreast of developments and trends with 
respect to politics, both national and international, 
economic and industrial, and social, which have or 
may have a bearing or impact upon the scope and 
character of the area for which the management func- 
tion is responsible. 

h. The cultivation and maintaining of wholesome 
and effective public relations—an exceedingly impor- 
tant phase in these days. 

i. The exceedingly important and difficult area of 
Human Relations, including all of the connotations of 
personnel management. 

You will readily recognize that this is no insignificant 
sandwich. And like any other multi-decker sandwich, 
it is palatable and nutritious only if each ingredient 
is present in appropriate quantity and quality. More- 
over, the palatable and nutritious value may be com- 
pletely ruined if it is carelessly made or handled. 
Such is the sandwich with which the management 
function has to deal. 


The Task of the Management Function 


The multi-decker sandwich suggests the scope, 
character, and complexity of the management func- 
tion. The complexity is far greater than two decades 
ago and is becoming more so from year to year. There 
are many reasons why this is so: 

a. Cost of labor, as such, and in relation to other 
cost factors. 

b. Scarcity of supply of manpower in many skills and 
disciplines. 

c. The growing requirement of the integration of 
human effort—the day has passed when an individual 
can rely upon himself to plan and execute an assign- 
ment of any real consequence—this is as true in en- 
gineering, research, and development as it is in mass- 
production. 

d. The rapid advances in technology bring many 
new and complex problems to the executives. For 
instance, automation is here in several phases of in- 
dustry; likewise electronics and nuclear physics, in all 
of their ramifications and implications. They all sug- 
gest revolutionary changes in our economic and 
industrial life. 

e. The size which has been attained in commercial, 
industrial, and governmental activities has added tre- 
mendously to the complexity of the job of the execu- 
tive. For instance, just to mention one area, commun- 
ications, from top to bottom levels of command and 
return, has become one of the most critical phases of 
modern operations. 

f. It has become quite apparent that the law of di- 
minishing returns works in the area of the size of 
operations as well as in other areas of human life. 
Hence we have decentralization, the breaking up into 
smaller operating units. This is a distinct present 
trend, and it, too, adds problems for the consideration 
of the administrator and the executive. 

g. Human relations and public relations are press- 
ing to an increasing degree upon the thought and 
action of the executive. To the foregoing list of reasons 
why the management function is so complex, many 
others could be added. 


(Continued on page 38) 








>> What's in a Wing? 


Combat wing is the trade name for a package of firepower on AF's shelf of capabilities 


PROBABLY the least understood 
military word in public print today 
is an overworked four letter job 
spelled W-I-N-G. 

To some Congressmen an Air 
Force wing is a plush military or- 
ganization with a handful of planes 
and a vast number of career guid- 
ance specialists, recreation special- 
ists, and personal affairs specialists. 

To the layman, a wing is what is 
attached to the fuselage of a plane 
and has something to do with lift. 

To the Air Force a wing is a 
measurement of the basic striking 
power of the nation’s newest serv- 
ice, more or less comparable to an 
Army division or a number of Navy 
capital ships. 

In one of his many trips to Con- 
gress to justify Air Force requests 


for funds, former AF Chief of Staff 
Gen. Hoyt S. Vandenberg ex- 
plained it this way: 

“When the Navy talks about 
combatant ships, they do not talk 
about the sea train which follows it, 
and the Army does not talk about 
the corps artillery it has to have, 
and the supply and quartermaster. 
Therefore, we wanted to get the 
Air Force on a comparable basis of 
combat units as a sign of what we 
have for a striking force, which is 
in consonance with what the Army 
and the Navy did.” 

The major pulling seven G's in 
a sleek experimental jet over 
Muroc, Calif., the captain flying an 
Air Rescue helicopter on a mercy 
mission, and the staff sergeant 
sending weather reports from an 





support units. 


more wings. 


or defense. 





DEFINITIONS 


FLIGHT-—the basic tactical unit in the Air Force, consisting of four or 
more aircraft in two or more elements. 


SQUADRON-a flying unit consisting of two or more flights of aircraft 
or an administrative unit performing a single basic function, such as 
a combat squadron or maintenance squadron. 


GROUP-—a flexible administrative or tactical unit composed of two or 
more squadrons. The term also applies to combat support and service 


WING-basic operational AF unit which is self-sufficient and capable 
of sustained efficient operation. Number of aircraft varies from seventy- 
five fighters to thirty heavy bombers. 


DIVISION—an air combat organization normally consisting of two or 


AIR FORCE-the numbered Air Force is a flexible organization of vary- 
ing size. Its wings may be grouped under two or more Air Divisions 
or directly under the numbered Air Force headquarters. 
numbered Air Force has a single mission; that is, strategic, tactical, 


Air Force planes with normal crew complement. 


Normally, a 








isolated hunk of floating ice near 
the North Pole all have one thing 
in common. None of them belongs 
to a wing within the present 120- 
wing program. 

That is what General Vanden- 
berg meant when he compared the 
combat wing to an Army division 
or Navy capital ships. The three 
men mentioned above are included 
in the back-up of the combat wing 
program. They do not drop the 
napalm, strafe the enemy troops, or 
lay a 10,000-Ib. bomb in an indus- 
trial complex. Technically there is 
no basis for comparison between a 
wing numbering 1,500 to 3,500 
men, a combat division ranging 
from 15,000 to 18,000 men, and 
cruisers or battle ships carrying 
from 1,000 to 3,000 people. But 
when the Army speaks of firepower 
they mean roughly twenty combat 
divisions, much less than half their 
total personnel. Similarly, a Navy 
task force is a collection of vessels 
assembled to accomplish a specific 
task. It relates to firepower and 
does not include the Seabee trying 
out ways to build a snow-packed 
runway in the frozen North, or the 
seaman first class handing out sea 
bags at Anacostia Receiving Sta- 
tion. A combat wing is Air Force 
firepower. 

“The 143-wing program, or the 
interim 120-wing program, refers to 
the combat wings in Strategic Air 
Command, Tactical Air Command, 
and Air Defense Command. There 
are necessarily many more types of 
wings in the Air Force, such as test 
support, training, and depot wings, 
but—just as there are aircraft with- 
in the Air Force that are not in 
combat wings—they do not add up 
to striking force. It is obvious that 
without Air Research and Develop- 
ment Command to develop the 
weapons, Air Materiel Command to 
procure them, and Air Training 
Command to train the pilots and 
technicians, the combat wings 
would never get off the ground. 
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In academic terms, a combat 
wing is the basic operational unit 
which is self-sufficient and capable 
f sustained, efficient operation. It 
is a flexible organization adapted 
by the three major commands to fit 
their specific missions. 

There is no such thing as a typi- 
cal combat wing. The flexibility of 
the wing organization is apparent 
by a look at SAC, TAC, and ADC 
—the three commands which con- 
tain the Air Force’s potent fire- 
power. Realizing that varying mis- 
sions require diverse organization 
structures, USAF laid down a 
model setup and allowed the com- 
mands to take the best and modify 
the rest. 

Of the three, TAC most closely 
follows the model organization, 
with a wing headquarters for plan- 
ning and policy, a combat group 
containing the aircraft, and three 
support groups (maintenance and 
supply, air base group, and medical 
group ). 

SAC, which presently has two 
wings at most of its air bases, 
tailored the concept to fit its par- 
ticular needs. Over the two combat 
wings is an air division with one air 
base group performing the house- 
keeping functions for both wings. 
The bomb squadrons are directly 
under the wing headquarters, omit- 
ting the combat group headquar- 
ters. 

ADC — more widely dispersed 
than SAC, for strategic reasons— 
normally has one or two fighter 
squadrons at a base, with support 
provided by service squadrons. 
Since ADC’s mission is the air de- 
fense of the United States, these 
fighter squadrons normally remain 
at one station for a considerable 
period of time. To complicate mat- 
ters, a large number of interceptor 
squadrons are tenants at an air 
hase and receive the bulk of their 
support from the base. An example 
0’ this situation is the 95th Fighter- 
Interceptor Squadron at Andrews 
\B, Md., a MATS base. 

The mission determines the or- 
g nization. ADC fighter-intercep- 
tc squadrons in the ZI don’t need 
m bility. They require some fixed 
unit to take care of the base, refuel 
tl aircraft, feed, clothe, house, 
aid pay the men. So ADC cut out 
th overhead and spread out its 
fir -power. 

Jn the other hand, TAC trains 


¢ 
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complete fighter-bomber, troop 
carrier, and light bomb wings for 
delivery at some future date to an 
Air Force commander. This com- 
mander in France, England, Korea, 
or North Africa turns over an air 
base to the wing commander of the 
former TAC unit, and from then 
on it’s up to the wing commanding 
officer to run the show. He needs 
people trained to support the en- 
tire wing at a new home. So far as 
TAC is concerned that unit is off 
their books and they're riding herd 
on fresh crews—green cadres that 
must be welded together for de- 
ployment to some other theater. 
SAC, with a proven record of 
mobility, normally rotates its wings 
for periods up to ninety days at a 
temporary home. The base they de- 
part from is kept up for the remain- 
ing wing and for the return of the 
deployed wing by air base groups. 
SAC, as a unit, is as ready to go as 
a road show on one-night stands. 
Disregarding the doctrine, chain 
of command, and who is responsi- 
ble for what, a combat wing is 
easy to understand. It’s simply a 


number of fighters or bombers with 
enough support to enable them to 
pack up, fly to an active war the- 
ater, load up with bombs or rockets, 
and hit their assigned targets. 

The fellow paying his tax dollar 
in Iowa or Alabama cannot care 
less about the structure of a wing. 
All he cares about—and rightly so 
—is that each airpower tax dollar 
is buying its full dollar’s worth of 
concentrated firepower. 

In the case of a B-47 wing, he’s 
getting forty-five jet bombers that 
can get to the target and back more 
quickly than the taxpayer can get 
downtown on a Saturday, do his 
shopping, and return to the farm. 

A combat wing is just the trade 
name for a package of firepower 
displayed by the Air Force on its 
shelf of combat capability. Like the 
neat rows of canned goods in a 
supermarket, it started a long way 
from its present location and went 
through a lot of hands before the 
label was added and it was put on 
display, ready to serve.—Reprinted 
by permission AIR FORCE MAG- 
AZINE. 





THESE ARE USAFS COMBAT WINGS 





Type 


Aircraft Number of 


Normal Approximate 
peed Personnel 





(1) BOMBARDMENT WING 
(HEAVY) 


30 





(2) BOMBARDMENT WING 
(MEDIUM) 


45 
(plus tanker squad- 
ron of 20 KB-29s 
or KC-97s) 





(3) BOMBARDMENT WING 
(LIGHT) 


48 





(4) FIGHTER-BOMBER WING 





(5) STRATEGIC RECONNAISSANCE 
WING (HEAVY) 





(6) STRATEGIC RECONNAISSANCE 
WING (MEDIUM) 








(7) STRATEGIC RECONNAISSANCE 
WING (LIGHT) 











(8) TACTICAL RECONNAISSANCE 
WING 





(9) TROOP CARRIER WING 
(HEAVY) 





(10) TROOP CARRIER WING 
(MEDIUM) 























NEWS and ACTIVITIES 


TRADITIONALLY, and from necessity, private indus- 
try has been production-minded as a prerequisite to 
marketing products at prices reflecting low cost pro- 
duction. In fact, Industry’s very survival was depend- 
ent upon the ability to operate profitably in an ever- 
present competitive field. 


Just as traditionally, government agencies have been 
considered as lacking in production-mindedness. 
Offering services to the public, some of which are quite 
intangible, the government agency appeared to center 
its attention on what it required from the public, in 
the form of manpower, money and materials, rather 
than on the services discharged. This aspect is due 
to government services being prepaid, through appro- 
priations from taxes levied before services are ren- 
dered. Focusing of attention on the process of obtain- 
ing the prepayments, or appropriations, has created 
the unfortunate belief that pleading with the Con- 
gress for a budget is the chief occupation of govern- 
mental agencies. 


This apparent gap between the operations of private 
industry and of government has, in recent years, been 
narrowed. The motivating force, instrumental in 
narrowing the gap, has been the increasing awareness 
of the role of management, in both private industry 
and government. All aspects, from the basic ingredi- 
ents of manpower, money and materials, through 
processes converting some ingredients to production 
and administrative machinery, to the quantity and 
quality of the end products themselves, are the con- 
cern of management. Management must do all of this, 
in making its evaluations, and must view each phase 
without losing sight of human values, so essential to 
productive effort. 


One of management's major problems, in the De- 
partment of Defense, is to develop an integrated man- 
agerial system enabling us to give Congress and the 
taxpayer a clear account, not only for amount and cost 
of basic materials used to produce results, but also for 
the actual results produced. Congress, representing 
the people, has the responsibility of reviewing not only 
what is taken from the Nation by the Armed Forces, 
but also what the Nation is getting in return. Ours, 
also, is the responsibility of keeping the cost of the 
organization machinery, necessary to accomplish our 
assigned mission, to a minimum. 


There is a formal Management Improvement Pro- 
gram, designed to help discharge the responsibility for 
increasing both effectiveness and efficiency. Over and 
beyond this, every member of AFMA can increase his 
contribution to better management by active participa- 
tion in Armed Forces Management Association— 
Weldon T. Ellis, Jr., Exec. Vice President, AFMA 
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Review of Division Activities in the National Office 

The Executive Development and Control Division 
has elected to present two three-day symposiums this 
year. The first in February, the second in May. 

The Office Methods and Administrative Services 
Division is planning four meetings, October, January, 
March and May. Date for the first meeting was 21 
October 1954. 

The Commission on Organization of the Executive 
Branch of the Government (Hoover Commission) 
established a Task Force on Paper-work Manage- 
ment in June 1954. With eight separate committees 
organized to conduct the studies, the Task Force is 
presently engaged in the problem of ways and means 
to reduce clerical effort throughout the Government. 
In addition, a group of industry representatives has 
been appointed to study the paperwork burden, im- 
posed on Industry by Federal Government regulatory 
boards and commissions. Burdens imposed, by all 
agencies, on private contractors will be studied. 

Emmett J. Leahy, Chairman of the Task Force on 
Paperwork Management, was the speaker for Octo- 
ber’s meeting and gave a resume of the more inter- 
esting problems, and human interest stories, that had 
come to light by that date. 

The Accounting Systems Division arranged for 
an October meeting: Mr. Walter F. Frese, Director, 
Accounting Systems Division, General Accounting 
Office spoke on “The Joint Program for Improve- 
ment of Accounting in the Federal Government.” 

With a panel discussion on Working Capital Funds, 
scheduled, the November meeting should be of par- 
ticular interest to the Management and Industrial 
Engineering Division. 

The March meeting, with one or two speakers, will 
discuss “Various Aspects of Accounting for Property,” 
which should interest the Executive Development and 
Control Division as well as the Programming Division. 
Joint sponsorship is being considered. 

The Management and Industrial Engineering Divi- 
sion met on 9 September, with the meeting’s high- 
light being the talk, “Concept of Organization in the 
Department of Defense, by Mr. Gus Lee, Department 
of Defense. 

On 7 October, a round table discussion was planned, 
with Arthur Graves leading on the subject, “Man- 
agement Surveys.” 

xk k * 


Which Program Is Meant in “Program Budgeting”? 

At a recent dinner meeting, David Novick, the Rand 
Corporation, Santa Monica, California, gave his in- 
terpretation of PROGRAM BUDGETING. The words 
“program” and “programming,” according to Mr. 
Novick, are now in such widespread use that it seems 
appropriate that one try to define PROGRAM, so as 
to identify as clearly as possible what is meant by his 
special use of the word. 

If we all meant the same thing, there would be no 
problem. However, -the word program can be used 
by different people to describe anything from the pro- 
curement of single items, such as lead pencils, up to 
and including all of the activities involved in a major 
undertaking, involving the total national economy. In 
the same way, the word program can be applied to 
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mean an administrative organization, the performance 
of a specific function, a combination of items, organ- 
izations and functions. 
xk k 
Armed Forces Management Association Board of 
Directors 
President, James M. Mitchell, OSD; Executive Vice 
President, Weldon T. Ellis, Jr., USAF; Executive Sec- 
retary, Tom Kouzes, Army; Lt. Col. H. H. Cloud, Jr., 
USAF; Edmund D. Dwyer, Navy; Carl Freedman, 
Army; Frederich L. Harrison, USAR; Larry W. Hoel- 
scher, Army; Gus C, Lee, OSD; Margaret M. Moore, 
Navy. 
% te: ® 
Field Chapter News 
The New York Chapter, holding a meeting on 11 
August 1954, had as its guest of honor, Mr. Robert L. 
Krummel of the Consolidated Edison Company of 
New York. Mr. Krummel discussed how Consolidated 
Edison has solved some of its management problems. 
He indicated that the Company, since 1934, has been 
tripling its electricity production. To meet this re- 
quirement, Mr. Krummel explained how a long-range 
management program, which began in 1928, has great- 
ly improved the productivity of the company’s oper- 
ating personnel. 
ee 
Phillippines Has New Chapter 


A new Chapter has been formed in the Philippines. 
To indicate the “Show Must Go On” attitude and 
the enthusiasm in the field for establishing new chap- 
ters, we relate the following interesting procedure 
which occurred while the Chapter was being formed. 
Applications and money had been collected from nine- 
teen prospective members by the first Secretary- 
Treasurer of the Chapter, S/Sgt. Robert J. Curtice. 
With the necessary bylaws, the Sergeant was taking 
this material to the Post Office when he was seriously 
injured and all possessions he carried were impounded. 
Air-evacuated to Walter Reed Hospital, he was un- 
conscious for several days. Twelve new applications 
were collected in the Philippines, during this period, 
and a Philippine Chapter became a reality. Sergeant 
Curtice, we are happy to announce, is on conva- 
lescent leave! 

k ok ok 
Communication as a Tool of Management 


Effective communication and its increasing impor- 
tance as a tool of management is being stressed more 
vigorously by leaders of management in government 
and industry. The recognition of this powerful tool 
was an important factor which generated the Armed 
Forces Management Association, an organization of 
military and civilian personnel, which has seven Di- 
visions as a part of its National Chapter: (1) Account- 
ing Systems; (2) Administrative Services and Office 
Methods; (8) Executive Development and Control; (4) 
Management and Industrial Engineering; (5) Person- 
nel Utilization; (6) Programming; (7) Statistical Review 
and Analysis. Each division specializes in a part of 
the management field—all of them cover it. 

7 hrough meetings, conferences and seminars, new 
developments in techniques, procedures and equip- 
ment are brought to light. Literature developed is 
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made available to all members through both Division 
and Association publications. The AFMA offers the in- 
dividual a well-rounded development in the manage- 
ment field by ferreting out new techniques, procedures 
and methods, and giving him the opportunity to con- 
tribute his own ideas. 

The Association welcomes to its membership all 
personnel in government agencies, military and civil- 
ian, who are interested in better management. AFMA 
encourages the establishment of local chapters and 
assists in organizing them. 

521% 

All members are encouraged to contribute news- 
worthy items about their chapter activities as well as 
their own technical papers, for publication in this por- 
tion of the Armed Forces Management Magazine. 
Request that contributions be mailed to the Secretary 
Membership Committee Armed Forces Management 
Association, AFOMO-02B, the Pentagon, Washington 
25, D.C. 

ie 

Brochures outlining the purpose and values of mem- 
bership in AFMA have been published and are avail- 
able upon request. Copies may be procured from the 
membership secretary, Captain Harold M. Frederiksen 
AFOMO-02B, the Pentagon, Washington 25, D.C. 

k ok 
NOTE: Each member of AFMA will receive ARMED 
FORCES MANAGEMENT, in addition to the monthly 
Newsletter, as a part of his annual renewal of asso- 
ciation membership. If you have not received your 
October issue, write to the above address. 








dh Sqiving 
Thoughts 


Following a time-honored tradition on Thanks- 
giving, families who are disunited the balance of 
the year will be drawn together at childhood 
homes with light hearts, heavily laden tables and 
uninhibited appetites the order of the day. A 
magic formula of savory, epicurean treats which 
reflect the bounty of the land, and the joyful 
mingling with the folks, engenders a warmth of 
feeling that will weld tighter the bonds of kin- 
ship and inspire a spirit of sincere thankfulness. 

We of Armed Forces Management Association, 
being management-conscious members of the 
Defense Establishment, feel that our unity of 
ideals and parallelity of purpose, link the mem- 
bership into a family-like coalition. With this 
thought in mind, the Association Officers wish 
to express this feeling of unity by wishing each 
member a big appetite and a thoroughly enjoy- 
able Thanksgiving. 
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U. S. NAVAL SUPPLY CENTER, 
Oakland, California— Twenty-five 
Navy, Marine Corps and Air Force 
Officers graduated from the Freight 
Transportation and Management 
Course, the only one of its kind con- 
ducted by the Navy. 

ARMY TRANSPORTATION 
SCHOOL, Ft. Eustis, Virginia — Se- 
lected candidates, for special railroad 
training, are assigned to the nation’s 
railroads for “on-the-job” training. 
Twenty-two officers have completed 
the comprehensive normal training 
tour, embracing 22 weeks of around- 
the-clock service on various railroads. 
The new MRS officers now possess 
the all-important, practical “know- 
how” enabling them to efficiently 
handle mass movements of both men 
and material. 

THE AIR UNIVERSITY, Maxwell 
Air Force Base—Announcement of a 
program to stimulate writing on Air 
Force subjects, by Air Force officers, 
was recently made. Lt. General 
Laurence S. Kuter, USAF, Com- 
mander of the Air University, feels 
this program will undoubtedly de- 
velop a more efficient Air Force and, 
also very important, foster public un- 
derstanding of the Air Mission. 

U.S. NAVAL HOSPITAL, Great 
Lakes, Illinois—Edmund G. Fiskewold 
and John M. Ryan were the top grad- 
uates in class 8-54 at the U.S. Naval 
Hospital Corps School. Congratula- 
tions—from AFM’s staff! 

GUNTER AIR FORCE BASE, 
Montgomery, Alabama—James B. 
Welch, Chief, Publishing Branch, 
USAF Extension Course Institute, 
gives an exceptionally interesting ap- 
proach to the problems of a corre- 
spondence program, on page 3. 

ORDNANCE MANAGEMENT 
ENGINEERING TRAINING PRO- 
GRAM, Rock Island Arsenal, Illinois— 
During the month of October, 143 
students graduated from the Ordnance 
Management courses, offered at the 
Rock Island arsenal. 

5902-3 USAR SCHOOL, Rockford, 
Illinois—With latest management tech- 
niques being incorporated in the fall 
school term, for this group of reserve 
officers, four distinct courses are being 
conducted designed to keep personnel 
abreast of latest military develop- 
ments. 
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THE ARTILLERY SCHOOL, Fort 
Sill, Oklahoma—As a training time- 
saver, the Artillery School has in- 
augurated a new policy eliminating 
mathematics in its curricula. With 
examinations slated to determine ade- 
quacy in mathematics of new stu- 
dents, those flunking will be required 
to take a review, outside normal aca- 
demic hours. 

MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE 
of TECHNOLOGY has recently start- 
ed a new five year management course 
for shipping and shipbuilding indus- 
tries. A new degree, Master of Sci- 
ence in Shipping and Shipbuilding 
Management, is the reward conferred 
on graduates of this long but reward- 
ing new approach to management of 
ageless industries. 

THE ARMY WAR COLLEGE— 
November marks a milestone in the 
history of this far-famed, tradition- 
steeped,- institution. Armed Forces 
Management is happy to congratulate 
this important seat of military know- 
how on its anniversary. 

QUARTERMASTER SCHOOL, 
Fort Lee, Virginia—A post Exchange 
Officers Course has been established 
at the Quartermaster School. The 
Course, tentatively planned for six 
weeks duration, is scheduled to begin 
in January 1955. The basic course at 
Fort Lee will be augmented by more 
advanced instruction, at the Army and 
Air Force Exchange System headquar- 
ters in New York City. 

FORT BELVOIR, VIRGINIA — A 
new school for senior Army officers, 
the Command Management School, 
has been established to provide three- 
week courses in the field of manage- 
ment. The first class, scheduled to 
begin on 29 November, will have an 
enrollment of 50 senior Army officers, 
who are installation commanders or 
senior staff officers. The operation of 
the new school has been patterned 
after the advanced management pro- 
gram of Harvard University, which 
offers a similar course of instruction 
for private industry. 

UNITED STATES ARMED 
FORCES INSTITUTE—A new study 
course for prospective home builders. 
The new series covers such topics as 
Carpentry, Basic Construction Work, 
Masonry, Operations Preliminary to 
Building, Plumbing, Air Conditioning 
and Blueprint Reading. 


Army's Chief Believes ... 
(Continued from page 6) 


the final decision may be, he has the 
duty to do the utmost with whatever 
he is furnished. 

The soldier is dependent upon the 
statesman not only for allocations of 
men and materials, but for the climate 
of international agreement in which 
he can successfully carry out his tasks. 

In less than half a century we have 
seen warfare translated from a con- 
flict between two nations into a mass 
effort involving half the world on 
either side. Coalition type warfare has 
apparently become the normal form 
of any major conflict. 

Speaking of the forces opposing 
him, Napoleon once boasted, “Give 
me allies to fight.” The successful 
alliances of the two World Wars of 
this century would seem to disprove 
the implication of his statement. Al- 
though it would be foolish to’ deny 
that coalitions bring with them special 
problems, these are more than bal- 
anced by the great advantages that 
accrue. 


I should say that the problems are 
least serious when the imminence of 
danger makes the need for coopera- 
tion greatest. It is when danger seems 
remote that the way is most difficult. 

As a result, there is sometimes a 
tendency to believe that military al- 
liances in peacetime are unattainable. 
Experience has shown that the con- 
trary is true. Consider the case of the 
bumblebee. He is said to be aero- 
dynamically incapable of flying. His 
body is too heavy, his wings are too 
small. But he is too ignorant to know 
this, so he goes ahead and flies any- 
way. 

As a case in point, there is the 
example of the operations of the 
United Nations forces in Korea. While 
these forces did not represent all the 


members of the United Nations Or- 
“ ganization, a cooperative, international 


military effort did materialize. 


Even more illustrative, I believe, is 
the establishment and progress of the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization. 
The years since its creation have seen 
it grow into a significant strategic fac- 
tor. I submit that such a factor—an 
international military force in being, 
with an established chain of command, 
with practice in the operation of exist- 
ing machinery for cooperation and 
coordination, with materiel which is 
to some extent standardized,.and with 
existing plans for combined action- 
is in fact a vitally important deterrent 
to an aggressor. Its importance lies in 
its threat to an aggressor’s armed 
forces. If an aggressor’s armed forces 
were deféated, his ability to fight ef- 
fectively, and therefore his popula- 
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tion’s will to carry on the fight, would 
be destroyed. 

Such organizations as NATO are 
based on international military agree- 
ments, and international military 
agreements can stem only from inter- 
nation political agreements. Thus, the 
statesman is the trail blazer who makes 
it possible for the soldier to build the 
organizational machinery with which, 
if need be, he carries out the policy 
determined by the statesman. 

The statesman and the soldier both 
necessarily depend for their effective- 
ness upon each other. The military 
man, within his specialized field, must 
keep in mind that he is called in only 
when other methods have failed. The 
statesman should remember always 
that the soldier’s effectiveness in sup- 
porting any national policy is only as 
great as his capability. 

There is a story told of a small dog 
owned by Theodore Roosevelt. This 
dog was forever getting into fights and 
forever being beaten. Someone once 
said to Mr. Roosevelt “Your dog is a 
pretty poor fighter.” 

Mr. Roosevelt said, “Oh, no. He’s a 
very good fighter. He’s just a terrible 
judge of dogs.” 

While we can admire the courage of 
such a dog, we can only deplore his 
judgment. It is incumbent upon the 
statesman to be sure that his own 
judgment remains the dominant in- 
fluence. The soldier stands ready to 
perform his function on call, if the 
need arises. He has and asks for no 
option of refusal, but his chance for 
ultimate success is put in grave ques- 
tion if he has to carry out his tasks un- 
der avoidable handicaps. 

Through the understanding of the 
role of military factors in national 
policy—an understanding which in this 
country has become increasingly more 
keen beginning with the onset of 
World War II a decade and a half 
ago—our civilian leaders are strength- 
ened in guiding the Nation through 
the difficult and often hazardous way 
toward that goal of world peace and 
human freedom which we all seek so 
hopefully. 


IN PROGRESSION 


fe, to be worthy of a rational 
being, must be always in progression; 
we must always purpose to do more 
or better than in times past.” 
Samuel Johnson 


ZOOM!—SOCKO!—CRUNCH! 
—TWANG, PLINKITY PLUNK! 
Of the 38,300 highway deaths in 
the United States during 1953, more 
than one-third were the result of 
automobiles leaving the road or turn- 
ing over because of over-speeding. 
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NEWS BRIEFS 


from the 


SER VICES 


TURNER AIR FORCE BASE, 
Georgia—The 3lst Wing recently re- 
ceived the first Air Force Outstanding 
Unit Award, which was presented by 
Major General Francis H. Griswold, 
Vice Commander of the Strategic Air 
Command. 


SAN FRANCISCO PORT of EM- 
BARKATION-—The National Safety 
Council’s Award of Honor was pre- 
sented to SFPE for their achievements 
in reducing accidents an overall 66% 
in 1953. The only Port of Embarkation 
to receive the nation’s highest safety 
award this year, its personnel is de- 
termined to continue every effort 
throughout 1954, hoping to repeat. 


CAMP DETRICK, Maryland— A 
new Army Industrial Fund Account- 
ing System is being installed by Wolf 
and Company of Philadelphia, one of 
the nation’s leading firms of Certified 
Public Accountants. 


96th FIGHTER INTERCEPTOR 
SQUADRON, Wilmington, Delaware 
—This famed organization has done it 
again! Recent winners of the Night 
Fighter Trophy, in Air Force-wide 
competition, the 96th has been pre- 
sented with Division (26th Air Divi- 
sion) Flying Safety Trophy, for the 
third consecutive time, and the Air 
Defense Command Meritorious 
Achievement Citation. 


EL TORO, California—Shovels 
proved no match against the jeep- 
powered ditch-digging machine in a 
recent contest. This newly-designed 
device, with one man driving, dug an 
800-foot trench, six feet deep in one 
hour. 


FORT SHERIDAN, Illinois — The 
Engineer Field Maintenance Shop 
was recently awarded laurels for sav- 
ing dollars through the repair of 
equipment which, in the not-too-dim 
past, would have been discarded. 
Army installations in Northern Illinois 
and Southeastern Wisconsin send 
heavy engineering equipment to Ft. 
Sheridan for overhaul, repair and re- 
habilitation. 


FORT EUSTIS, Virginia—The first 
heliport base, designed only for heli- 
copters, is progressing rapidly. This 
base will have an additional function, 
being used as a standard to design fu- 
ture operational terminals, with pro- 
visions for helicopter ground require- 


ments. Completion is scheduled early 
this month. 


THE 373rd PORT COMMAND 
(C) Greenland, is one of the most 
unique operating organizations in the 
Department of the Army. They are 
called upon to manage port operations 
in the Far North under extremely ad- 
verse conditions. 


MARINE CORPS, Quantico, Vir- 
ginia — Quantico’s Leathernecks were 
awarded service football’s number one 
rating by the Williamson National 
Rating Poll. - 


RECRUIT. TRAINING COM- 
MAND, Great Lakes, Illinois — An 
honorman program, which recognizes 
one man from each graduating com- 
pany as the outstanding member, was 
recently inaugurated. Each honorman 
candidate is also a candidate for the 
American Spirit Honor Medal, spon- 
sored by the Citizens’ Committee for 
the Army, Navy and Air Force, and 
approved by the Secretary of Defense 
in 1950. Any person undergoing basic 
training in the Armed Forces is eligible 
for the award. A recent winner at 
Great Lakes was James L. Luce. 


FORT LEONARD WOOD, Mis- 
souri—Personnel at Fort Leonard 
Wood are still leading in blood dona- 
tions. An average of almost 1000 pints 
a month is a hard goal to beat. 


CAMP CARSON, Colorado—Secre- 
tary of the Army Robert T. Stevens, 
speaking at Camp Carson last month, 
favored payment of Army personnel 
twice a month. He said, “It seems to 
me a very sensible idea. It’s one of the 
things we can do for our people.” 


13th NAVAL DISTRICT, Seattle, 
Wash. Rear Admiral Albert M. Bled- 
soe, Commandant of 13th Naval Dis- 
trict presented a Navy Commendation 
to the Western Gear Works, Seattle 
for their designing and construction 
of a revolutionary oceanic cable-laying 
machine. This machinery was_ in- 
stalled on the USS NEPTUNE, the 
Navy’s newest cable layer. 


CAMP HALE, Colorado. The 
Army’s winter maneuver at Camp 
Hale, sub-post of Camp Carson, is 
slated to begin early this month. 
Exercise “Hail Storm” to be conducted 
in the Colorado Rockies, will be con- 
trolled at Fifth Army Headquarters 
in Chicago. 
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Dear Editor: 


Being slightly puzzled over the 
new income tax law, I shall appreci- 
ate your telling me, or advising me 
where to get the information, just 
what provisions this new law holds 
for those of us in the services. Thanks. 


Editor Note—Unless you have an 
income from sources other than salary, 
the new changes will have little effect. 
Some Military personnel will be af- 
fected by a simplified reporting pro- 
cedure. Further explanation will be 
forthcoming in ARMED FORCES 
MANAGEMENT following publica- 
tion of the Internal Revenue Bureau’s 
regulations, based on the 1954 law. 
Watch for it! 


Gentlemen: 


In line with Air Force policy, effi- 
cient management is a command re- 
sponsibility. Each supervisor is respon- 
sible for the operation of his unit so 
as to accomplish fully the assigned 
mission at a minimum cost. Conse- 
quently, no large staff of management 
specialists is utilized at every echelon 
of command. Rather, a small staff is 
maintained at Wing level to monitor 
certain activities and to render spe- 
cialized services as required. 

Every supervisor is rendered the 
opportunity to attend a forty-hour 
base level management training course 
conducted by the Manpower Man- 
agement Division of Wing Personnel. 
The course stresses the principles and 


functions of Management and Organ- 
ization. Detailed attention is given to 
principles of motion economy, prin- 
ciples of instruction, and the founda- 
tions of personnel relations. The 


pn for applying these are 


stressed and actual application must 
be demonstrated prior to course com- 
pletion. 

Particularly at squadron level and 
above, the bulk of management prob- 
lems are solved by the appropriate 
commander, very frequently through 
meetings with his staff. The Manage- 
ment Analysis Division of the Wing 
Comptroller renders a monthly analy- 
sis of operating data to assist com- 
manders. Depending upon the nature 
of the problem, specialized staff assist- 
ance is available for detailed studies 
by either the Management Analysis 
Division or the Manpower Manage- 
ment Division. 
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All personnel are urged to seek im- 
proved procedures: and techniques in 
the accomplishment of daily work. 
Monetary incentives are available for 
civilian employees. Successful efforts 
by military personnel are brought to 
the attention of the next echelon com- 
mander in order that appropriate rec- 
ognition may be awarded. 

A board of officers, headed by the 
Wing Executive Officer and represent- 
ing all major activities, reviews all 
equipment authorized or requested. 
Again however, the Unit Commander 
having the equipment is provided the 
opportunity to define his requirements 
and to justify their need. 

In summary, effective management 
is practiced and supported through 
the medium of the command line at 
Gary Air Force Base. Specialized staff 
assistance is provided as required. 
Within the framework of current regu- 
lations, every effort is made to pro- 
vide incentives for ever increasing ef- 
fectiveness. 

It is trusted that this capsule re- 
view will be of interest. The dis- 
semination of management ideas 
through all media, including your new 
publication, should prove beneficial 
to all concerned. 


—For the Commanding Officer 


Dear Editor: 


“, .. L received Volume 1, Number 
1 of your magazine today and it cer- 
tainly looks like a winner. Having put 
in a few years in the military service, 
I know that there certainly should be 
a big welcome awaiting any publica- 
tion that will help some of the Armed 
Forces officers in their jobs.” 


Dear Editor: 


I enjoyed reading your first issue 
of Armed Forces Management through 
a neighbor, and even as a housewife 
and a shut-in like me, I was able to 
learn a good many things about man- 
agement. 


Your magazine has a wonderful 
visionary outlook from every corner 
of the world.—Kate Soester 


THANKS 
The staff of ARMED FORCES MAN- 
AGEMENT wishes to thank the many 
well-wishers who wired and wrote to us, 
upon receipt of the first issue, although 
we blushed a bit over the nice things they 
said,—we all loved it!—Editor 


Leader Needs Know-How 
(Continued from page 10) 


filthy. Absence of any organization of — 


time, which would allow equitable 
reliefs, prevented the men from get- 
ting rest and the initiative for improv- 
ing their living conditions, was irre- 
vocably lost. Steel helmets, carelessly 
strewn about the entire company area, 
were mute but striking evidence of 
organizational decadence. Large reels 
of vitally protective barbed wire, 
were stacked, indiscriminately, along- 
side a huge mound of unfilled sand- 
bags. This fortification materiel, the 
product conceived of efficient plan- 
ning, smoothly processed through 
varying production stages by time and 
dollar-saving management techniques, 
and finally reaching its grim and for- 
bidding destination, through a happily 
coordinated series of modern industry's 
good management practices. 


All but forgotten, the sandbags and 
protective wire, awaiting utilization 
as improvements of the defensive posi- 
tion, could well be the difference be- 
tween success or defeat, life or lonely, 
starkly tragic death. 

The unmarked water cans, when 
returned, rarely totaled the same num- 
ber and, as they were encrusted with 
rust, were filled only when convenient 
—never on a set schedule. Such a 
loose arrangement was, of course, con- 
ducive to inequitable rationing with 
one or more platoons frequently re- 
ceiving more than their share, and an 
entire platoon victimized and forced 
to short rations of the vitally neces- 
sary water. This virus of inefficiency 
was certain to spread, sooner or later, 
to every man in the outfit—and did. 
This inexcusable failure to competent- 
ly manage his unit, was the com- 
mander’s sole and uneasy responsibil- 
ity, fraught with explosively dan- 
gerous repercussions in its frightfully 
inadequate discharge. 

Other company commanders in the 
heterogeneous forces of the United 
Nations in Korea, accepted their re- 
sponsibilities seriously and, by virtue 
of excellent leadership, supplemented 
by sound management, faithfully and 
successfully accomplished their mis- 
sion. Compassion for the wounded, a 
deep, sincere understanding of the 
individual soldier's problems and a 
never-ending attempt to improve the 
lot of their men, under the worst com- 
bat conditions, earned the respect of 
their charges and, undoubtedly, left 
an indelible impression on their own 
eonscience—WELL DONE! Diametri- 
cally opposed to the modus operandi 
of Charlie Company’s Commander, 
the vast majority of officers shared the 
privations, which became part and 
parcel of a campaign, and developed 
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a paternal-like concern for their men’s 
well-being. Completion of all projects, 
arranged on well-organized time 
schedules, was acknowledged and re- 
warded. The enthusiasm and interest 
of the officers, becoming contagious, 
pervaded their units, creating an ex- 
cellent team spirit. 

With regular, individual inspections 
by the officers, personal hygiene, 
cleanliness of bunkers and the keeping 
of weapons in top condition were 
universally accepted habits which, in 
themselves, were stimulants for good 
morale. Officers set the example in 
the mandatory ‘wearing of steel hel- 
mets and, consistent with the unit’s 
excellent morale, the defensive posi- 
tion was constantly improved. Build- 
ing better sandbag and cut log forti- 
fications lessened casualities, with an 
ensuing rise of spirit among the men. 

The successful leader, placing the 
welfare of his men first on his list of 
necessary components for battle suc- 
cess, becomes a respected officer and 
an invaluable asset to his unit as well 
as to his government and, of great im- 
portance, engenders a compassionate 
feeling for others and strengthens his 
own character. 


With habits of personal cleanliness 
and care of weapons and equipment 
an integral part of his basic training, 
the recruit, upon arrival at the combat 
zone and assignment to a unit, has 
developed the self confidence to en- 
able him to acquire a high degree of 
self-sufficiency. Relying on his leaders 
for provision of his moral, physical, 
and spiritual daily needs, the typical 
American soldier assigned under a 
commander whom he knows to be 
concerned with these needs, can rapid- 
ly adapt himself to most of war’s hard- 
ships, with little adjustment. 

A commander and effective leader, 
by exigency, must possess versatility 
and ability to make timely decisions 
in the field and barracks. However, 
this should be but one of many accom- 
plishments. 

Of major importance is the com- 
mander’s ability to manage his com- 
pany’s affairs with such smooth and 
confidence-inspiring efficiency that 
his men will suffer a minimum of nerv- 
ous jitters prior to the critical combat 
hour. With confidence in “The Old 
Man,” they will be prepared, and both 


willing and proud, to follow him. 


WHAT PRICE SPEED? 
—MAYBE SCOTCH ON ROCKS? 
More than one million, three hun- 
dred and eighty-eight thousand people 
were killed or injured in the United 
States during 1953 as a result of traffic 
accidents. 


NOVEMBER, 1954 


Directives have recently been 
issued to all Major Commands within 
the Department of the Army, to stress 
improvements in administration dur- 
ing the fiscal year 1955. Some of the 
actions to be taken include: 


1. Use open-end and call-type con- 
tracts to purchase direct from suppliers 
and thus reduce inventories in depots. 


2. Decentralize authority for ad- 
ministrative actions and decisions to 
lower operating levels wherever pos- 


sible. 


3. Eliminate duplicate agencies; 
deactivate intermediate headquarters, 
and reduce supervisory personnel. 


4. Examine administrative motor 
pools with a view toward reducing 
operations. 


5. Reduce time required to ex- 
amine, process, train and return for 
discharge each soldier. 


6. Reduce the volume of publica- 
tions. 
ee @« @ 


Directives have been issued to all 
Major Commands within the Depart- 
ment of the Army to stress improve- 
ment in administration during fiscal 
year 1955. A six-point program will 
be in operation immediately. (1) Use 
open-end and call-type contracts to 
purchase direct from suppliers to en- 
able depots to reduce stocks. (2) Ex- 
amine administrative motor pools for 
possible reduction in operations. (3) 
Reduce time required to examine, 
process, train and return for discharge 
of each soldier. (4) Eliminate dupli- 
cate agencies; deactivate intermediate 
headquarters; reduce supervisory per- 
sonnel. (5) Reduce the volume of pub- 
lications. (6) Decentralize authority 
for administrative actions and deci- 
sions to lower operating levels wher- 
ever possible. 

At a recent press conference, Secre- 
tary of Defense Charles E. Wilson re- 
vealed the 5 essential requirements of 
applicants to fill the 30 top civilian 
positions open within the Department 
of Defense. (1) They must be honest. 
(2) They must know something about 
the work they will be doing and be 
interested in learning more. (3) They 
must like the work and not think they 
are sick when they sweat. (4) They 
must have good habits. (5) They must 
be damned fools; otherwise, they 
would stay where they are. 


The Department of Defense has an- 
nounced a new plan to expand distri- 
bution of coming military procure- 
ment, thereby allowing small busi- 
nesses, not on the established sources 
list, an opportunity to bid. 


President Eisenhower proclaimed 
the week of October 11-16 as National 
Nurse Week. The result of a joint 
resolution, introduced by Congress- 
woman Frances P. Bolton and passed 
by Congress on August 11, 1954, the 
great and vitally important profession 
of nursing, at long last, receives the 
first such recognition in its long and 
heroic history. 

The Practicing Law Institute, com- 
posed of former government lawyers 
with years of procurement experience, 
is launching a series of six lectures, 
beginning November 15th in New 
York City, with these well-seasoned 
experts explaining techniques and pro- 
cedures prerequisite to obtaining and 
financing government contracts. 


The Office of Defense Mobilization 
has issued a program for maintaining 
an adequate production base for vital, 
long-lead-time military items. This 
plan, intended to assist in full-scale 
war production, will reduce necessary 
build-up time. 

New Army regulations, providing 
for concurrent travel of dependents to 
certain overseas duty stations, were 
distributed last month. The new de- 
pendent travel om gives personnel in 
grade E-5, or higher, an opportunity 
to apply for concurrent travel of de- 
pendents to assignments in USAREUR 
or United States Forces, Austria. 


Secretary of Defense Charles E. 
Wilson has directed that a new high- 
level probe be conducted into devel- 
opment and utilization of guided mis- 
siles by all the Armed Forces. Chair- 
man of the committee is Department 
of Defense Comptroller, Hon. W. J. 
McNeil. 


Department of the Army has an- 
nounced that two new Infantry Divi- 
sions will be organized. One will be 
the 23rd Infantry Division, with head- 
quarters at Fort Amador, Canal Zone. 
The second will be designated as the 
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17th Infantry Division, with headquar- 
ters at Fort Richardson, Alaska. Pres- 
ent plans, to increase combat readi- 
ness, are to convert the Army’s pres- 
ent training divisions, which number 
six in all, to combat-type organiza- 
tions. 

The Chrysler Corporation and Con- 
tinental, successful bidders on con- 
tracts to build the Patton M48 medium 
tank, are busily engaged in planning 
production on the 160 million dollar 
contract, which will begin at Chrys- 
ler’s Newark plant. 


Department of the Army has de- 
centralized to field commanders con- 
trol of enlisted promotions up to grade 
E-5 (sergeant). Previously all promo- 
tions to all enlisted grades were con- 
trolled by the Department of the 
Army through monthly promotion 
quotas. Now only promotions to the 
grade of sergeant first class and mas- 
ter sergeant will be controlled at 
Department level. 


CHRYSLER ANNOUNCES 
MANAGEMENT CHANGES 


Management changes were recently 
announced by the Chrysler Division 
of Chrysler Corporation. Following a 
careful survey, an advantageous split 
was made of the sales organization 
into four divisions with New York 
City, Kansas City, Detroit and San 
Francisco designated as division head- 
quarters. 
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What’s NEW 
Suggestions? 


SEATTLE PORT of EMBARKA- 
TION—John A. Mayer was recently 
awarded a $600 a year pay raise for 
developing a new plan for organizing 
Army Ports of Embarkation. It is esti- 
mated that this suggestion will save 
approximately 22 cents a ton in the 
cost of handling cargo. In terms of 
tonnage at Seattle, this boon to the 
taxpayer runs to over a million and 
one-half dollars yearly. 


PORTSMOUTH NAVAL SHIP- 
YARD, New Hampshire—An_ im- 
proved method of reconditioning sub- 
marine tanks was recently suggested 
at the Portsmouth Naval Shipyard. 
On seven pairs of tanks, processed 
under the new method, an estimated 
savings of more than $8,000 was an- 
other pleasant ray of sunshine to Mr. 


John Q. Taxpayer. 


SAVANNA ORDNANCE DEPOT, 
Savanna, Ill.—Fourteen civilian em- 
ployees were awarded “Suggestion 
Checks” in a recent ceremony at 
Savanna Ordnance Depot. Lt. Col. 
William R. Shurley Jr., following a 
short talk covering the value of the 
award program, presented the award 
checks and Suggestion Award Cer- 
tificates. During the last fiscal year 
Savanna employees submitted 126 
suggestions, with 26 adopted. An es- 
timated savings of $17,000, to the De- 
partment of the Army, was effected. 


BLACK HILLS ORDNANCE DE- 
POT, Igloo, South Dakota—Mr. 
Marion Wagner received a check for 
$275.00 for his suggested method 
of burning explosive from 75mm 
shells. Is there someone who still con- 
tends that suggestions will not pay 
off? 


MSTS—LANT AREA HEAD- 
QUARTERS, New York—Six LANT 
employees cashed in on awards during 
the month of October. 





THEY'RE FROZEN 

The United States Air Force has 
found that “frozen meals” are defi- 
nitely the answer to inflight meals and 
orders for almost one million meals 
are pending. The Air Force has be- 
come the largest single user of pre- 
cooked frozen meals. 


McCONNELL AIR FORCE BASE, 
Kansas—William W. Brown suggested 
a new idea for a parachute hoist, to 
be used in the. rigging .section,..and 
collected $97.50. Mr. Brown certainly 
deserves another commendation — he 
donated all of it to the 1954 Cancer 
Crusade! The Armed Forces Manage- 
ment staff joins in a salute to you! 
Makes us think of William Cullen 
Bryant’s sage observation, “Compas- 
sion, the parent of all kind offices.” 

UNITED STATES NAVY—During 
1953, Navy employees received pay- 
ments totaling $625,000.00 covering 
suggestion awards. This tidy sum was 
paid for suggestions which saved $15,- 
485,000.00. This item, we believe, 
will act as a rebuttal to the letter re- 
ceived from a navy civilian employee 
who stated, “They never pay off on 
suggestion.” 

ASSOCIATED INDUSTRIES of 
MASSACHUSETTS -— Starting this 
month, and as a result of a sugges- 
tion, will give awards for outstanding 
new products developed by Massa- 
chusetts manufacturers. Mankind, and 
especially the United States citizenry, 
would undoubtedly benefit if this 
practice were more: universal! 

BADGER ORDNANCE WORKS, 
Wisconsin—Mrs. Marion E. Hender- 
son, a shift blender operator, hit the 
jackpot with a suggestion for enclos- 
ing the bottom of bull gear guards on 
blender tubs. This keeps grease from 


- dropping on tub tops, and prevents it 


from getting into the nitrocotton. 
MSTS — NORPAG, Seattle, Wash- 
ington—Rear Admiral H. L. Collins 
recently presented suggestion awards 
to five North Pacific employees. 
George Roberts, cargo control special- 
ist, was the big winner for suggesting 
piling-type fenders as hull damage 
preventive, when ships are being 
worked by barges in rough water. 
This was Mr. Roberts’ third award. 





HAPPY BIRTHDAY 

. Congratulations are in order mark- 
ing the fifth anniversary of the Mili 
tary Sea Transport Service. MST 
began operation on October 1, 1949, 
with mission to handle all ocean trans- 
portation for the Army, Navy and Ait 
Force. 
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Proclamation 


Veterans Day, 1954 
by the President of the United States 
of America 
A Proclamation 


WHEREAS it has long been our 
custom to commemorate November 
11, the anniversary of the ending of 
World War I, by paying tribute to 
the heroes of that tragic struggle and 
by rededicating ourselves to the cause 
of peace; and 

WHEREAS in the intervening 
years the United States has been in- 
volved in two other great military con- 
flicts, which have added millions of 
veterans living and dead to the honor 
rolls of this Nation; and 

WHEREAS the Congress passed a 
concurrent resolution on June 4, 1926 
(44 Stat. 1982), calling for the observ- 
ance of November 11 with appro- 
priate ceremonies, and later provided 
in an act approved May 13, 1938 (52 
Stat. 351), that the eleventh of No- 
vember should be a legal holiday and 
should be known as Armistice Day; 
and 

WHEREAS, in order to expand the 
significance of that commemoration 
and in order that a grateful Nation 
might pay appropriate homage to the 
veterans of all its wars who have con- 
tributed so much to the preservation 
of this Nation, the Congress, by an 
act approved June 1, 1954 (68 Stat. 
168), changed the name of the holi- 
day to Veterans Day: 

NOW, THEREFORE, I, DWIGHT 
D. EISENHOWER, President of the 
United States of America, do hereby 
ca‘! upon all of our citizens to observe 
Thursday, November 11, 1954, as 
Veterans Day. On that day let us 
soi mnly remember the sacrifices of 
all those who fought so valiantly, on 

seas, in the air, and on foreign 
es, to preserve our heritage of 
lom, and let us reconsecrate our- 
’s to the task of promoting an en- 
ng peace so that their efforts shall 
have been in vain. I also direct 
ppropriate officials of the Govern- 
t to arrange for the display of the 
¢ of the United States on all public 
iidings on Veterans Day. 


NOVEMBER, 1954 


In order to insure proper and wide- 
spread observance of this anniversary, 
all veterans, all veterans’ organiza- 
tions, and the entire citizenry will 
wish to join hands in the common 
purpose. Toward this end, I am desig- 
nating the Administrator of Veterans’ 
Affairs as Chairman of a Veterans Day 
National Committee, which shall in- 
clude such other persons as the Chair- 
man may select, and which will coor- 
dinate at the national level necessary 
planning for the observance. I am 
also requesting the heads of all de- 
partments and agencies of the Execu- 
tive branch of the Government to 
assist the National Committee in every 
way possible. 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF, I have 
hereunto set my hand and caused the 
Seal of the United States of America 
to be affixed. 

DONE at the City of Washington 
this eighth day of October in the year 

of our Lord nineteen hundred 
[Seal] and fifty-four, and of the In- 

dependence of the United 
States of America the one hundred 
and seventy-ninth. 


DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER 
by the President: 
John Foster Dulles, 
Secretary of State. 


[F. R. Doc. 54-8050; Filed, Oct. 11, 
1954; 10:43 a.m.] 





GOOD MANAGEMENT 
PAYS AT AIR FORCE 
EXTENSION INSTITUTE 
by James B. Welch 
USAF Extension 
Course Institute 





1. Beginning in 1951, the USAF 
Extension Course Institute here at 
Gunter Air Force Base embarked upon 
a motivational program for its student 
body which has resulted in a vastly 
expanded enrollment and a sizeable 
drop in the unit cost of operations. 
This motivational program has con- 
sisted of three major activities: 


a. Rewriting all correspondence 
text books so that they are couched in 
simple, informal, interesting language. 

b. Maintaining close personal rela- 
tions between our staff and our stu- 
dents. 


c. Improving our promotional pro- 
gram so that more and more Air Force 
personnel are made aware of the Ex- 
tension Course Institute and the many 
courses it has to offer. 


2. In carrying out the first of these 


three activities, the Institute in 1951 
started developing a staff of profes- 
sional civilian writers whose job is to 
rewrite from a standpoint of style all 
textbooks prepared originally by Air 
Force subject matter experts. Work- 
ing on the theory that military subjects 
do not necessarily have to be taught 
in the traditional, heavy styled, 
— language so often em- 
ployed in government writing, these 
writers have done a commendable job 
of rephrasing the texts of our courses 
so that they are highly readable and 
interesting, employing the use of 
pie a 4 language, ample illustrations 
and analogies, concrete examples, nar- 
rative development, human interest 
material, etc. The response from our 
students has been most enthusiastic. 

3. Close personal contact between 
our staff at the Institute and our stu- 
dents in the field is maintained in 
several different ways. First of all, 
each new enrollee in an Air Force 
correspondence course receives a per- 
sonal letter of welcome from the Com- 
mandant of the Institute. As the stu- 
dent progresses through the course, 
his examinations are graded individu- 
ally by a particular instructor on our 
staff. If the student runs into trouble 
and fails one or more volumes, or if 
he requests additional help or informa- 
tion, he gets a personal letter from his 
instructor offering assistance and en- 
couraging the student in his efforts. 

4. Finally, in the area of publicity, 
the Liaison Division of the Institute 
has greatly expanded its efforts in 
recent years and is now distributing 
with regularity throughout the Air 
Force such items as announcements 
of new courses being offered, posters 
showing the advantages of military 
home-study courses, articles about the 
Extension Course Institute for publi- 
cation in base newspapers, etc. Most 
of this information is distributed to 
Air Force bases through the base edu- 
cational services officers. The ECI 
Letter, a quarterly publication of the 
Institute, is sent out to all enrolled 
students and contains articles about 
the Institute and its work, announce- 
ments of new courses coming out, 
changes that have taken place in 
established courses, etc. 

5. This motivational program has 
paid excellent dividends. In 1951, 
29,714 students were enrolled in the 
Institute and the total cost of produc- 
ing, ayaa. and distributing each 
course pamphlet was $2.72. In 1953 
the enrollment had jumped to 66,980 
and the cost per pamphlet had 
dropped to $1.25, less than one-half 
the unit cost in 1951. The cost figures 
for 1954 are not yet available, but our 
present student enrollment exceeds 


(Continued on page 39) 








Mid-Century Miracle 
(Continued from page 9) 


Why then do they continue; and 
what can industrial leadership offer by 
way of preventing them? 

I sincerely wish that I knew; for 
if I could answer those questions, I 
would really deserve a medal. But 
since I can't, I should like to give you 
—for what they may be worth—one 
or two personal observations and opin- 
ions based on my own experience over 
the years. 

A wise philosopher once said: 
“More is needed to deal with a single 
individual in our times, than a whole 
people in the past’—and while he 
made that observation about four cen- 
turies ago, its truth is obviously time- 
less. 

And so today, it seems to me that 
our greatest opportunity, on the man- 
agement side of the picture, lies in 
the field of human relations. We must 
be quick to sense human aspirations 
and to find the means by which those 
aspirations can best be realized in this 
age of mass production. We must also 
strive to maintain and improve con- 
stantly our industrial communications 
so that both management and men 
may come to understand each other's 
problems better. 

But above all, we must recognize 


frankly, I think, that no matter how 
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earnestly the leaders of industry may 
seek to do this, they will never suc- 
ceed in gaining industrial peace until 
the leadership of labor displays an 
equal desire to attain it; for industrial 
peace—if we are to achieve it at all— 
must be based firmly on mutual con- 
fidence, respect and understanding. 

Now in saying that, I realize that 
it is always easier to see the mote in 
the other fellow’s eye; but it seems to 
me that the time has come when re- 
sponsible labor leadership ought to 
rid itself of two old-fashioned and out- 
worn ideas which seem to lie at the 
root of most of our present difficulties, 
and which should have disappeared 
along with the “Robber Barons.” 

One of these is the wholly unreal- 
istic notion that Labor and manage- 
ment are natural and eternal enemies; 
and that I, for example, am in some 
way a foe, or antagonist, of the men 
who work in our mills. Actually, of 
course, we are fellow employees of 
the same company, performing differ- 
ent assignments in our mutual interest, 
as the nature of our business requires. 

The other is this disastrous idea that 
in order to bargain collectively, we 
must sit on opposite sides of a table 
and try to take something away from 
each other. Our real task, of course, is 
to join together in producing more 
wealth, not only for ourselves, but for 
our whole national economy. 

We shall never produce more 
wealth, however, by fighting over the 
profits of the owners; nor will our 
workers ever gain wealth and security 
for themselves by trying to whittle 
those profits away; for if we persist in 
doing that, then one of two things 
must happen: Either we must go on 
raising wages on the one hand, and 
then having to boost prices, on the 
other—a course which results only in 
the phony illusion of prosperity—or 
we shall end up with inadequate 
profits, poorer tools, less production, 
lower wages, diminished security, and 
finally, widespread cnt oe ger 

So it is time we recognized, I think, 
one simple economic fact that is true 
under any system of production in any 
country of the world: and that is that 
industry's capacity to. pay higher 
wages is not governed primarily by 
the company’s profits; but that it de- 
pends entirely upon the value of what 
the worker produces with the tools he 
uses. 

But the tragic truth in America to- 
day is that industry’s capacity to pay 
could be greatly increased if it were 
not for strikes and slow-downs and 
featherbedding work rules which re- 
strict the output of men and machines 
and limit their earnings accordingly. 

If all these restrictions upon the 
productive power of labor could be 


wiped out, once and for all, I firmly” 


believe that many of the workers in 


many of our industries—using exactly ° 


the same tools and machines that are 
now at their disposal, and without 
lengthening their hours of work in any 
way—could substantially increase their 
present earning power. And _ they 
could do this moreover, without neces- 
sitating any increase in prices that 
would add to their cost of living. 


Hence then, is a field which affords 
almost unlimited opportunity for en- 
lightened cooperation between the 
leaders of labor and management. I 
am not suggesting, of course, that 
labor should assume any of the re- 
sponsibilities and functions of manage- 
ment, or that management should step 
in and try to run the union; but I am 
suggesting that if we can get awa 
from strikes, disputes, and blunder- 
buss bargaining, we have a magnifi- 
cent opportunity to start working to- 
gether in our own—and in the public- 
interest. 


I believe that we can, that we shall, 
and that we must find the way to 


industrial peace. I see hope in the fact 


that—just as a great and welcome 
change has taken place in the charac- 
ter of industrial management during 
the past fifty years—so a similar change 
may now be taking place in the char- 
acter of labor’s leadership. 


I believe that the most successful 
and most powerful labor unions of 
the future will be those which never 
call a strike at all, and never have to 
do so. They will fulfill their labor con- 
tracts faithfully. They will strive—not 
to destroy—but to promote mutual 
confidence and understanding be- 
tween management and worker. And 
they will insist, above all else, that the 
only limitations which shall ever be 
placed upon the productive power 
and earning power of any of their 


members shall be the individual skill, 


« the ability and the capacity of the man 


himself. 


With that kind of leadership, and 
with responsible, present-day manage- 
ment, there is no conceivable limit to 
America’s future progress. There is 
no standard of living so high that our 
people cannot attain it. 


GEN. STEWART RETIRES TO 
MANAGE SAFETY COUNCIL 


Major General George Stewart re- 
tired from the Army on 31 October to 
assume the position of general man- 
ager of the National Safety Council. 
Prior to retirement, safety-minded 
General Stewart held the post of Di- 
rector, Office of Military Assistance, 
in the office of Secretary of Defense. 
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You're the One... 
(Continued from page 12) 


A&AFES while others are decentral- 
ized to regional and installation levels? 
Practicability and efficiency are the 
determining factors. Thus, it is sound 
management for a post commander to 
hire and supervise the people who 
work for his exchange, to promote or 
discharge them according to how well 
they carry out their duties. But it is 
also sound management to centralize 
the record-keeping and paying of em- 
ployees at the regional offices, where 
business machines are available. It is 
sound management for the post com- 
mander to do the buying for his ex- 
change—and just as sound that the 
over-all buying policies be coordinated 
at Headquarters A&AFES to assure 
uniform standards of price, quality, 
and service. 


The major test of management in 
the Exchange Service, as noted earlier, 
is the attitude of the customer. To 
show how management improvements 
are translated into customer satisfac- 
tion, it is necessary to explain briefly 
what the soldier and airman receive 
from their exchanges. 


The serviceman has been condi- 
tioned to expect merchandise, food, 
and services when he needs them, 
where he needs them, and at prices 
which he can afford to pay. This is a 
broad requirement—it includes in this 
country, retail stores, restaurants, 
snack bars, soda fountains, and a 
variety of services such as dry clean- 
ing, watch repair, service stations, 
laundry, and shoe repair. 

Good management is more than a 
matter of how an organization is cur- 
rently operating. It also involves plan- 
ning for future operations. In the 
Exchange Service the heart of this 
planning is the Budget. The head- 
quarters, each regional office, and each 
exchange prepares an annual budget 
of projected sales and expenditures far 
in advance of the beginning of the 
fiscal year. The over-all budget of the 
A&AFES is presented to the Joint 
Welfare Board, Departments of the 
Army and the Air Force, for approval. 
Installation exchange budgets are re- 
vised monthly as conditions change 
~and they change often. Troop 
strengths fluctuate, a post today may 
be a bustling place with a division in 
training, and a month from now be on 

standby basis. Few such changes can 

inticipated far in advance. Flexi- 

ity of programming is the answer. 

Exchange Service is geared for 

den changes—quick expansion or 
Tapid contraction. 

Additional management tools are 
being developed right now at Hq 
A&AFES. They are concerned mainly 
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with the fixing of standards, and the 
measurement of actual operations 
against the standards. The techniques 
ot both civilian business and the mili- 
tary Services are being carefully ap- 
praised. We have an extensive backlog 
of experience and data developed 
during the periods of post-World War 
II contraction, the limited. mobiliza- 
tion occasioned by Korea, and the 
contraction thereafter. The evaluation 
of these experiences and data will 
guide the determination of methods 
of operation and standards for per- 
formance in any of a variety of future 
situations in which we may find our- 
selves. 

The Exchange Service believes it 
has established a good record by all 
the indicia available. Now the job of 
management will be not only to im- 


prove on our past performance, but 
also to find new indicia for more exact 
measurement. We intend to do this 
through the continued application of 
sound and progressive management 
principles. 


BOTTOMS UP 
In one out of every four of the 
38,300 fatal accidents on American 
highways during 1953, either the 
driver or pedestrian had been drink- 
ing an alcoholic beverage. 


FLITTING and FLEETING 
More people between the ages of 
19 and 39 died in the 38,300 fatal 
highway accidents during 1953 than 
in any other age group. 
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Human Relations .. . 
(Continued from page 14) 
turned to work with enthusiasm. 

All this serves to underline the im- 
portance of the supervisor. We pre- 
vent breakdowns of machines and 
motors because we know the danger 
signals. A doctor can predict heart 
conditions and other ailments from 
symptoms. By the same token, an 
alert supervisor can see when an in- 
terruption or bad attitude is develop- 
ing in his working force. If he senses 
the trouble, he can prevent a major 
ecg or the loss of good em- 
ployees, or an increase in costs. Here 
an ounce of prevention is always worth 
its pound of cure. 


Participation—how can employees 
participate in a business? Management 
has to communicate this sense of par- 
ticipation. It may have to vault over 
the barricade of a hostile union. But 
with truth on its side, and good fore- 
men interpreting the facts, the man- 
agement story can be carried over. 


This story can concern any number 
of factors. It can show the employee 
how his production is directly tied to 
company earnings, and how these 
earnings are in direct ratio to wages 
and employee security. It can, in 
short, make the employee feel he is 
on the team. 


This need for consideration and en- 
couragement is being recognized in 
the Armed Forces today. No longer 
is it the policy of officers dealing with 
enlisted men to “treat em rough and 
tell ‘em nothing.” The new attitude 
is expressed by Major General John M. 
Devine, who says, “Every man in the 
Armed Forces shares the basic human 
needs. He needs self-respect, the re- 
spect of others, a chance to get ahead. 


Under the new regime, the “ob- 
stacle course,” the hated ordeal of 
World War II training camps, has be- 
come the “confidence course.” In a 
recent article in the Reader’s Digest, 
Howard Whitman tells of watching its 
operation at Fort Dix. 


It is important that we give em- 
ae jars the complete company finan- 
cial picture in terms they can under- 
stand. Earnings should be included— 
but not only earnings. Let industry 
show the totals of its payrolls, the 
number it employs, and the amount of 
earnings reinvested in the business to 
create more jobs and services. Let 
company executives list employees for 
what they are, the most important as- 
set of the company. 

Let’s correct erroneous notions of 
high earnings by showing their true 
relation to the sales dollar and to in- 
vestors’ funds. But let us show how 
earnings are used. And let us repeat 
again and again how employees have 
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profited along with the company. 

Constant repetition of the facts will 
neutralize malicious propaganda. 

Sincerity on the part of manage- 
ment is essential. Not much can be 
accomplished unless management ac- 
tually feels respect for the individual 
and has the true American concept of 
the dignity of man. 

In an address given about a year 
ago, Charles J. Stilwell, President of 
Warner and Swasey Company of 
Cleveland, told about a friend who 
listed in two columns companies that 
he knew intimately. On the left, he 
put those concerns whose manage- 
ment believes the average employee 
is a pretty swell fellow, with the right 
to know what is going on. On the 
right, he put the companies who felt 
that their interest and responsibility 
ended with safety devices on the ma- 
chinery, a place to work, and a pay 
check. Then he made another list, 
putting on the left the companies 
with a minimum of labor trouble, and 
on the right the companies that had 
had serious and bitter strikes. The two 
lists were almost identical. When man- 
agement trusted and respected its em- 
ployees, the respect was justified. 
When management regarded person- 
nel simply as a part of the equipment 
for production, the result was trouble. 

The mental attitude of the men 
who make up management is of para- 
mount importance in establishing good 
human relations with the group who 
make up what we call personnel. Giv- 
ing lip service to the principles of de- 
mocracy is not enough. As Emerson 
said, “Don’t say things. What you are 
stands over you the while and thun- 
ders so that I cannot hear what you 
say to the contrary.” 


Management must apply itself with 
all the vigor it can command to the 
task of satisfying the complete wants 
of its personnel. These wants are psy- 
chological as well as material. They 
range over the whole gamut of human 
emotions, and they are changing con- 
stantly. Management must be quick 
to adapt its methods and its thinking 
to the changing wants of employees 
in this high-powered, highly indus- 
trialized civilization of ours. 

We of industry must remember that 
it was the hare’s attitude that caused 
him to lose the race with the tortoise. 
On the other hand, it was the attitude 
of the tortoise that caused him to win. 
It is our job to create a favorable atti- 
tude toward business and the free en- 
terprise system. 


Let’s have no thought of failure in 
the great task before us. We can, we 
shall—we must so conduct ourselves 
toward our employees that we will 
earn and deserve their enthusiastic 
support. Ours is a mutual undertak- 


ing. What helps one, helps the other. 

And with our employees on our side, 

we will have won a toehold on the 
great task of public relations which 

faces all industry with the general 

public. 

With every employee doing his pub- 
lic relations job, industry can so weave 
itself into the social fabric of America 
that the people will never let it down. 

Making An Executive .. . 
(Continued from page 16) 
unless he has a genuine interest in 

people. 

It is necessary to get along well with 
associates on the executive's level. 
There is a temptation for the young 
or new executive to lean over back- 
ward rather than appear to be a “yes 
man.” Instead of that, he should ac- 
cept gladly every gesture of friendship 
and help, seek to understand his asso- 
ciates’ problems, give the feeling that 
he is genuinely interested in their 
work, and accept in good part even 
irritating things if his good sense tells 
him they are for his benefit. 

Only if morale is high in a firm will 
production be high, both in quantity 
and quality. i 

Morale means more than an oc- 
casional staff party. It means that 
every man is interested in the success 
of the firm and works for it. Field 
Marshal Sir William Slim, Chief of 
the Imperial General Staff, is quoted 
in the Canadian Army Journal as stat- 
ing this in a striking way: “An army 
must have Generals to lead it, but if 
the only men in it who have the mark 
of greatness are the Generals, it will 
win few victories.” 


Praising and Scolding 


All great executives have turned 
away from inspiring fear and seek 
instead to increase devotion. The 
best way to arouse enthusiastic 
support is by expressing apprecia- 
tion and encouragement. In giving 
praise it is not necessary to use a 
trowel, but on the other hand it is 
not wise to omit praise just because 
only a salt-spoonful is warranted. 

We need not wait for a perfect pei- 
formance to bestow praise. Often 
when we praise an improvement in a 
man’s work we give him an incentive 
to seek perfection. The old idea that 
“everything is all right unless I tell 
you otherwise” is not good enough. 








Economy is the art of making 
the most of life. The love of 
economy is the root of all 
virtue. 


—Bernard Shaw 
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The executive who lets his people 
severely alone unless some occasion 
calls for criticism is losing his grip on 
them. 


It is foolish to scold. Reproof should 


be grave, and not taunting. Able men 
take great pains to prevent others be- 
ing humiliated, and back away from 
the barren triumph of forcing them to 
admit they are wrong. In short, the 
Greek playright hit the nail on the 
head when he wrote: “Our high rank, 
with greatness long acquainted, knows 
to use its power with gentleness.” 

Anyone aspiring to an executive po- 
sition will compromise his chances if 
he develops a habit of criticising his 
superiors, except to their faces. All 
men have faults and peculiarities, but 
those of high executives are especially 
apparent because these men are so 
much in the spotlight. 

It is wise, also, to refrain from the 
habit of criticising juniors. To be un- 
der a barrage of criticism is ruinous 
to a person’s peace of mind, and it 
destroys his will to do good work. 
When something is wrong, it is better 
to approach it in a helpful spirit. The 
only virtue in pointing out a fault in 
one job is to show how the next can 
be done better. 


Training Assistants 


The wise executive is on the look- 
out for men who can relieve him of 
detail, fill in for him when he is absent, 
and contribute to constructive plan- 
ning. 

When a department ceases to func- 
tion efficiently in the manager’s ab- 
sence, management is bad. A depart- 
ment head ought to be able to leave 
his desk, even in times of crisis. If 
he can’t, he hasn’t the right kind of 
men working for him, or he has kept 
them too much in leading strings. 


A Time to Apply Brakes 


There are some aspects of business 
life that call for carefulness in a man’s 
climb to the top of an organization. 

One of the great marks of a good 
executive is the appearance of ease 
wiih which he performs his duties. 
Th: man in a hurry shows that the 
thing he is tackling is too big for him. 
It ‘s the lazy or inefficient man who 
is :!ways too busy to listen to an idea. 

‘lurry is wearing on the body and 
nerves, too. No matter how high the 
pre sure may be, it is well, once in a 
wh: e, to apply the brakes. Too many 
exe. utives have the idea that their 
irreistible drive demands that they 
ignore questions of health, leisure and 
rele xation. They regard these as shift- 
ing values with which they may play, 
increasing them or decreasing them 
as te demands of their main purpose 


allows, They pay an exorbitant price, | 
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one that need not be exacted at all. 

Only when the body is in splendid 
trim will the mind function at its 
highest efficiency. When the body is 
too tired to allow a man to read 
more than his evening paper, he is 
being deprived of mental sustenance 
in a way that will reflect itself in his 
work. When restlessness takes the 
place of directed activity, and a man 
starts to fidget, it may signify that he 
has been driving his machine too fast 
and should slow down. 


Beware of Flattery 


Another thing to look out for is the 
opiate of flattery. The higher our sta- 
tion in life the more care we should 
take to keep our thoughts within the 
compass of humility. That doesn’t 
mean degrading ourselves, or sitting 
quietly waiting to inherit the earth. 
It means what Edison meant when he 
said: “I haven’t any conclusions to 
give: I am just learning about things 
myself.” It means what Robespierre 
meant by his “prudent resolutions to 
be satisfied with possessing the 
essence of power, without seeming 
to desire its rank and trappings.” 

When he detects an_ incense- 
swinger in his office, let the executive 
be wary. He should examine with ap- 
preciation what is said in his honor, 
but reject whatever oversteps a cer- 


tain line he has drawn. If he allows 
any and all flattery to make an im- 
print on his mind, he runs the danger 
of becoming self-satisfied, then lax in 
his self-discipline, and, finally, apa- 
thetic about putting forth the effort 
needed for further advancement. 

Resting on past laurels means fixa- 
tion, of which some of the symptoms 
are delayed decision, sluggish judg- 
ment, and management procrastina- 
tion. It is an insidious disease arresting 
development and starving personality. 

A balance is needed between the 
superior feeling likely to be cultivated 
by listening to flattery and the sense 
of inferiority that is coaxed into our 
systems by feelings of inadequacy. If 
we find ourselves self-conscious, self- 
critical, touchy, unpoised, and suffer- 
ing from feelings of persecution, we 
should look for something that is mak- 
ing us feel inferior. N>ither superior 
nor inferior feelings conduce to the 
success of an executive. 

Probably the nearest approach to 
an ideal for the executive is to combine 
humble and conquering feelings into 
what we might call healthy self-con- 
fidence, and to strike the happy 
medium between in-growing and out- 
giving that psychologists call ambiver- 
sion. To reach this desirable state one 
needs to build a personality made up 
of seasoned youth, knowledge, per- 
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sonal maturity, emotional stability and 
mental and physical alertness. 


This means continuing to learn. One 
great foe to efficiency in an executive 
is the thought that he knows it all. 
Experts in various activities may do 
jobs, but the direction and counsel 
and the organizing of big affairs are 
done best by men who are always 
learning. 

The executive should have part of 
both active and contemplative life. 
He should spend time thinking. His 
character can be nothing else but the 
sum total of his habits of thought. 
Enriched life demands an enriched 
mind. And, to speak on a very prac- 
tical level, ten years of effort directed 
to one’s work may not be as effective 
as ten minutes of concentration backed 
up by an informed mind thinking in 
a disciplined manner. 


On Measuring Up 


The measure of success of an execu- 
tive is the success that attends his 
efforts. He is not fighting on a static 
field. He is increasingly conscious of 
the extent of the territory yet uncon- 
quered, and his conception of the 
extent of territory conquered decreases 
with every year. His story is one of 
endless recommencements, of the dis- 
persal and reforming of doubts, and 
of the need, every once in a while, to 
examine whether he is measuring up 
to his own standards and those set for 
him by society. 

No matier how far an executive 
travels on his upward path, his ability 
is put to serious tests. So long as his 
physical and mental health hold out, 
he revels in these challenges. He 
would rather accomplish something 
in spite of circumstances than because 
of them. He likes an atmosphere of 
collision and disturbance. As an honest 
workman he even welcomes a failure, 
because it teaches him something and 
gives him a new starting place. 

The opportunity to do worthwhile 
things crowds upon the man who is 
sensitive to it. Only weak men cry for 
“opportunity.” Sometime in his life— 
many times in some men’s lives—op- 
portunity knocks imperiously at the 
door. It offers itself in proportion to 
a man’s ability, his will for action, his 
power of vision, his knowledge, and 
his readiness. All of these are virtues 
within the reach of everyone in this 
country. 

What counts in a man’s life is the 
number of opportunities he grasps. 
Small men waste their time looking 
for big opportunities, without prepar- 
ing effectively to capture them when 
they come within reach. The big man 
uses his time taking advantage of the 
little ones as they come. 
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True Satisfaction 


Complacency and _ self-satisfaction 
are dangerous traits. They cannot pos- 
sibly lead to that sharp vision of 
higher and better things which is the 
mark and symbol of leaders. They 
mean, when we see them in a man, 
that he is content to flounder along on 
last year’s or last century’s knowledge, 
looking over his glasses severely and 
saying “no” automatically to every- 
thing new. He is a negative person, in 
whose way of life there is nothing to 
hope for, but only deterioration and 
destruction. 

If there is one point worth remem- 
bering more than another, both by the 
apes young executive and by the 
man who has been through the mill, 
it is this: the successful business 
leader gets more satisfaction from 
a a job than from contemplating 
the finished product. Far more real 
than completion and ease and prestige 
is the stimulation that arises from the 
sense of accomplishment. It is not a 
“game, as some like to call it, but 
a way of behaving and thinking that 
the executive finds rewarding, and in 
which he believes. 

As to the executive's long view of 
his life and the purpose of it, he must 
have a certain idealism, a vision of 
what might be. He needs an honest 
purpose, founded on a just estimate 
of himself, and steady obedience to 
the rule of life which he has decided 
is right for him. He will, of course, 
have a sense of the perpetually unat- 
tained. He must be always trying. 
But so long as he succeeds in being 
every day just what he wants people 
to think he is on that day, he is per- 
petually attaining. 


Motion-Time Analysis . . . 
(Continued from page 18) 


which of these motions they are will- 
ing to eliminate. When this decision 
has been reached, it is possible to 
easily design a new motion path for 
the operation which will eliminate the 
particular lost motion. As a general 
rule the reduction in cost attained by 
this procedure runs from 30% to 70%. 

With the full description of the 
revised motion path in the hands of 
the military personnel they can turn 
this knowledge to good use. 

When any manufacturer desires to 
produce this particular item, the mili- 
tary can then insist that the standard 
method be understood by the manu- 
facturer. The manufacturer may in- 
troduce variations from this standard 
method but he should be able to 
prove, by analysis, that a direct gain 
will be attained by the proposed vari- 
ation. The manufacturer then knows 
that his pieces will pass inspection if 


the motion path is carried out as de- _ 


scribed. The purpose of the inspection 


is not to penalize the manufacturer, — 


but to assist him in eliminating the 
cause for poor material. If the exact 
method of production, motion by mo- 
tion, is known, then any variation 
from the correct method will very 
definitely show up and inspection be- 
comes very simple. 

As many items produced for the 
military are staple, and if the skill 
required in each operation is fully 
described, it is possible to greatly in- 
crease the number of people who 
would be in a position to bid on each 
particular job. This will materially 
reduce the cost of procurement if 
there would otherwise be but one or 
two possible sources of procurement. 
A manufacturer desiring to go into 
this line of manufacture can easily go 
to central headquarters, study the de- 
tail involved on each operation and, 
from this study, determine whether 
he would be able to perform the op- 
eration and whether educational steps 
would be required, in his plant, as a 
prelude to production. 

If a complete change in process is 
likely to be a great deal of benefit in 
performing the operation this fact too 
will show in the analysis and steps can 
be taken to obtain a new production 
process in months instead of in years. 

Because one knows the type of 
equipment that must be created to 
meet the needs in a given industry, it 
does not follow that the inventions can 
be immediately forthcoming. In our 
office we have had experience with 
some inventions which required as 
long as 20 years to develop. In most 
cases the ability to perfect the inven- 
tion depends upon another invention 
which may occur in a totally different 
field. It helps greatly, however, if the 
analyst knows what he is looking for 
and then, when the opportunity comes, 
he can make full use of discoveries 


“no matter in which field these dis- 


coveries are made. 

One of the greatest values of Mo- 
tion-Time-Analysis is the opportunity 
it provides for policing the effective- 
ness of manufacturing operations. 
Once a given production has been 
attained in an operation in one plant, 
the attainment of this same production 
in all other plants is not far behind. 
The reason being the exact motion 
description, required by Motion-Time- 
Analysis, permits correct training. Any 
army officer will understand this, as 
the same principle is used to teach the 
manual of arms. 

The analyst has another extremely 
valuable check. If two people perform 
the same job, in exactly the same way, 
their time for performing the opera- 
tion will be very close. To ascertain 
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whether the operation is being proper- 
ly performed, the instructor needs only 
to check the standard time against the 
actual time being attained. He can 
then break the major operations down 
into smaller parts and can discover 
in which portion of the job the error 
occurred. As a general rule, it is not 
long before the training problem can 
be easily resolved. 


Of course, it is necessary to maintain 
a constant supervision over these 
methods descriptions. As each im- 
provement is discovered, the opera- 
tion description must be revised to 
take advantage of this improvement. 
The time required for this revision is 
not prohibitive, however, because an 
accurate description of the starting 
point permits revision of only those 
portions of the job which are changed. 

As potential enemies of our country 
learn more and more about ordinary 
production, the necessity of discover- 
ing the means to maintain our indus- 
trial lead becomes increasingly impor- 
tant. The next great step toward main- 
taining the lead which has made 
America great, can very easily be— 
Motion-Time-Analysis. 


Why Payload Pays Off... 


(Continued from page 19) 


After being recorded, the messages 
go to transcribers who slow down the 
“playback” to normal talking speed 
and write the reservations on order 
forms. The teletyped messages also 
are noted on the forms. Couriers then 
take the forms to either En Route Con- 
trol or Advance Control, depending on 
the effective date of the reservations. 
En Route deals with reservations on 
flights of the current day; advance 
handles reservations on flights depart- 
ing after midnight of the current day. 


Information on the order forms is 
posted on control charts which cover 
each flight day-by-day for three 
months ahead. A glance at the con- 
trol chart of any particular flight for 
any particular day shows how many 
seats have been reserved, how many 
remain to be sold. When the entries 
on a chart begin to near the seat ca- 
pacity of the type of plane involved, 
Payload Control sends a “stop sales” 
order by teletype to cities served by 
the flight. One city, however, will be 
informed of the precise number of 
seats still empty and sales will con- 
tinue there until the maximum is 
reached, 

Cargo shipments also come under 
the watchful eye of Payload Control. 
Expeditors at the Denver base estab- 
lish space-weight allocations for each 
United flight in and out of major ter- 
minals. Shippers are able to make ad- 
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NERVE CENTER: This view of Payload 
Control at the Denver Operating Base 
of United Air Lines shows communica- 
tions console at which 13,000 miles of 
telephone circuits terminate. Calls from 
reservations agents, in major _—— 
ating cities, are recorded at fast clip on 
recording machines behind console, per- 
mitting maximum usage of phone circuits. 


vance reservations for air freight space, 
a ‘service which United was first to 
introduce in this country. 


The expeditors enable United to 
move swiftly when an emergency re- 
quires rapid transport of supplies and 
equipment. Such shipments have in- 
cluded skid chains for motorists in 
snow-bogged cities, pumps to fight 
flood waters, Iron Lungs and medical 


supplies, machine parts for stalled pro- 
duction lines, and, most recently, tele- 
phone equipment for New England 
cities swept by hurricanes. 

The human side of Payload Con- 
trol comes in its Customer Service 
Section, manned by expeditors who 
follow the progress of each flight. 
They anticipate the problems of pas- 
sengers who, for example, may have 
only a few minutes in which to make 
connections with another plane. On 
arriving a few minutes late at the 
transfer point they may be pleasantly 
surprised that an outbound plane has 
mysteriously waited for them. 

In cases of great urgency, Payload 
Control has ordered flights to make 
special stops to pick up passengers. 
This adds to the expense of opera- 
tions, since extra fuel and time are 
consumed, but the passenger bene- 
fiting from such service pays no extra 
fare. At such times payload control is 
both the nervous system and heart of 
a great air line. 

Payload Control is not known as one 
of the glamorous adjuncts of the air 
transport industry. Its staff of clerks, 
messengers, eo and communi- 
cations controllers toil without fan- 
fare. Upon their work depends a large 
share of customer satisfaction essen- 
tial to continued success of any airline. 








STOP WORRYING! 


—We've Solved Your Christmas 


Shopping ProbleH! ——> 


Yes, knowing that you are dreading the bruising, nerve- 
shattering experience of Christmas shopping, to get your 





friend Joe a tie, (which he probably wouldn't wear anyway) here is a solution— 
a practical and happy one. GIVE HIM AN ATTRACTIVE CHRISTMAS GIFT 
CERTIFICATE for a subscription to ARMED FORCES MANAGEMENT, for one 
year, with recipient's name, and yours as the thoughtful giver! 


LET THE POSTMAN 
BE YOUR 
FAITHFUL SANTA 


FOR 12 MONTHS 


Professional Services Publishing Co. 
121 No. Madison, Rockford, Ill. 


Enclosed is $ covering 
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year [] three-year subscription to ARMED FORCES MANAGEMENT, to be sent to the 
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My Name ............. 
Ot yr.—$3.50 12 
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Payment 





yrs.—$6.00 ([] 3 yrs.—$8.00 1 Enciosed $ 





Job of the Executive 
(Continued from page 21) 


The Way Out 


The question now arises, what is the 
way out? The impact of the foregoing 
conditions has given rise to phenom- 
enal considerations and action relative 
to executive development. There is 
probably no other area of management 
which is receiving more intense con- 
sideration and action today. Literally 
dozens of companies such as Westing- 
house, General Electric, Monsanto 
Chemical, Dow. Chemical, DuPont— 
to mention only a few—and the Fed- 
eral Government, are spending hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars annually 
for executive development. They are 
sending men from both top and mid- 
dle management to take courses at 
Harvard, MIT, George Washington, 
Stanford, and other institutions, for 
months and sometimes for one or two 
years, and in all cases with salary and 
expenses paid. Many others are being 
sent to short-term clinics and confer- 
ences and to professional society meet- 
ings where the subject of management 
is being discussed. This trend, this 
great activity, this expenditure of 
large sums of money for executive de- 
velopment should not be construed by 
anyone as a reflection on present or 
former executives. It is merely a rec- 
ognition that the atmosphere in which 
the executive operates today is quite 
different from that in which he 
worked in the yesteryears. 


Professor Ralph C. Davis, Ohio 
State University, in his book, Funda- 
mentals of Top Management, makes 
this statement concerning the current 
situation: “A distinction can be made 
between a business mechanic and a 
professional executive. The former 
business mechanic is one who has 
learned his executive training chiefly 
in the school of hard knocks, by the 
process of trial and error. He may be 
able at present to do a very effective 
job. His effectiveness may, however, 
begin to decline rapidly when broad 
basic changes occur in economic, po- 
litical, and social conditions which 
render much of his practical experi- 
ence obsolete. 

“The professional executive is one 
who has developed, in addition to the 
thing the mechanical executive has, a 
sound philosophy of management. He 
is, accordingly, one who has a broad 
fundamental basis for effective think- 
ing in the solution of managerial prob- 
lems.” 

It is recognized that the present- 
day executive or administrator needs 
that broadened concept. Therefore, 
the basic goal of an executive develop- 
ment program is to broaden horizons 
of executives, present and prospective, 
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so that they may more effectively think 
and act when confronted with man- 
agement problems. 

Mr. Ralph J. Cordiner, President of 
General Electric, some months ago in 
an address before the American Man- 
agement Association, issued some 
warnings to executives. He said there 
are three temptations which the pre- 
sent-day executive will have to resist if 
he is to lead and not dictate. The 
temptations he warns against are 
these: the temptation to continue in 
the technical field of his early experi- 
ence; the natural desire to share in 
exciting operating decisions; and the 
human urge to get into the details of 
control. 

I think Mr. Cordiner’s warnings are 
timely and valid. The executive may 
lessen the temptations to which Mr. 
Cordiner has called our attention by 
recognizing and applying such basic 
concepts of good management as the 
following: 

a. Operating on the basis of the 
exception principle—which involves 
delegating as large an amount of au- 
thority, responsibility, and account- 
ability as his authority will permit and 
as is warranted under existing condi- 
tions. 

b. Conforming to the profound prin- 
ciple formulated by Dr. Shewhart that 
in any two sets of circumstances the 
similarities are always more numerous 
and significant than the dissimilarities; 
that is to say, there are more like than 
unlike factors in any two or more 
comparable situations. 

c. Adhering to the basic principle 
that the primary function of the execu- 
tive is to make decisions. 


Human Relations 


The multi-decker management 
sandwich contains many layers—all im- 
portant; but probably there is no one 
more important than that of human 
relations. Indeed, it may be the most 
important. That this may be true is 
indicated by the findings of many com- 
prehensive and _ authoritative _ re- 
searches made over the last decade. 
All of them have disclosed that in the 
order of 80% of the time and effort of 
an executive is concerned with aspects 
of human relations. Like executive de- 
velopment, this subject is receiving 
widespread and intensive considera- 
tion. Indeed it is one of the most 
emphatic factors in any program of 
executive development which has 
come to my attention. Its importance 
is emphasized by prominent authori- 
ties in the management field. For in- 
stance, Dr. Erwin H. Schell, Profes- 
sor of Business Management, MIT, 
and author of the excellent book en- 
titled The Technique of Executive 
Control, has said this: 


“Stripped of all miscellaneous ac- 
tivities of upkeep, we find the execu- 
tive facing his major task—the organi- 
zation of the will of his employees,” 
which, defined by Dr. Edward D. 
Jones, is as follows: 

“The means by which you provide 
in a group of men for harmony of 
mood, harmony of attitude or the de- 
sire of all to accomplish the same 
thing . . . the right mental attitude 
toward the project in hand.” 

The same line of thought is ex- 
pressed in the thought-provoking book 
just off the press entitled The Amer- 
ican Concept of Leadership by Colonel 
Sherman Kiser, U.S.A. Ret. On the 
jacket of this book, General James Van 
Fleet is quoted thus: 

“I knew Colonel Kiser in Europe in 
World War II and later in New York 
with the First Army, and thus became 
aware of unusual leadership ability. 
His broad and long experience, deep 
understanding of his fellow man, and 
devotion to the cause of true leader- 
ship qualify him to speak with author- 
ity and conviction.” 

Colonel Kiser says in his book: 

“When a man’s thoughts are good, 
he is in harmony with himself and 
those he is associated with. This 
harmony is the essence, the substance, 
of leadership.” 

All of this emphasizes that one of 
the most important, if not the most 
important, ingredient in the multi- 
decker sandwich which symbolizes the 
job of the executive, is human rela- 
tions. And its twin brother could well 
be public relations, because of its im- 
pact upon human relations. 


The Authority, Responsibility and 
Opportunity of the Executive 


In any discussion of management, a 
great deal is said about the authority 
and responsibility of the executive; 
but seldom, is much, if anything said 
about his opportunity. Yet, actually, 
the executive not only has the author- 
ity and responsibility of safe-guarding 
and enhancing the abilities of his as- 
sociates and those who serve under 
him, but a golden opportunity as well. 
He may educate and inspire men to a 
realization of their highest capacity 
and personal satisfaction. 


Executives would be well advised to 
become conscious of and make a part 
of their management philosophy the 
following statement taken from the 
essay of John Ruskin on “The Benefits 
of Education.” Said Ruskin: 

“Education is the leading of human 
souls to what is best, and making what 
is best out of them; and these two 
objectives are always attainable to- 
gether and by the same means because 
the training which makes men hap- 
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piest in themselves also makes them 
more serviceable to others.” 

dward D. Jones, in his book, Busi- 
ness Administration, says this: 

“From the records of diplomacy and 
the conceptions which society at vari- 
ous times has formed of the ideal 
gentleman, the administrator can 
learn: the function of manners; the 
subtle efficiency of tact; and observe 
the bearing which esthetic and ethical 
forces have upon economics and men. 
From such sources he can secure guid- 
ance in the delicate art of handling 
men as individuals.” 

The requisites of an executive may 
be characterized as that combination 
of mind, spirit, experience, judgment, 
and model of conduct which will win 
and retain the respect and confidence 
of associates, employees, and the pub- 
lic. To acquire such attributes is no 
small task—nor is it an ending one; 
however, through programs of execu- 
tive development and earnest effort, 
we may aspire to a high level of at- 
tainment. After all, enduring satisfac- 
tion and an inner feeling of well being 
—do not derive so much from the ex- 
ercise of authority and responsibility 
as from the consciousness that one has 
taken advantage of all opportunities to 
enhance and safeguard the capabilities 
of a fellow man. By such means are 
the attributes of leaders of men mani- 
fested. 


Extension Institute ... 


(Continued from page 31) 


101,000 and indications are that our 
cost per pamphlet in 1954 will drop 
substantially. 

6. Another landmark in our man- 
agement improvement program took 
place in March of 1952, when we 
converted to electrical accounting ma- 
chine operation for the processing of 
student records. As a result of this 
conversion, we are currently serving 
approximately 100,000 students with 
a staff which is actually smaller than 
it was in February of 1952, when our 
enrollment was less than 50,000. We 
believe that this machine operation 

enable us to accommodate up to 

5.900 students without any notice- 

increase in our present staff. 
However, we definitely feel that 
chine operation has its limitations 
1 educational institution. We be- 
that a mechanical relationship 
d never be substituted for the 
mal relationship which exists be- 
1 an educational institution and 
tudents. Accordingly, we have 
ned our machine operations to 
nal record-keeping only, a process 
which never comes to the student’s 
direct attention. All grading of stu- 
dent examinations, all posting of grade 
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cards which are returned to the stu- 
dent, and all correspondence with 
students are performed strictly on a 
personal and individual basis. By this 
method, we feel that we retain the 
motivational value of our program, 
while at the same time taking advant- 
age of the man-hour savings of ma- 
chine operation. 

8. We feel that we are justifiably 
proud of the management improve- 
ments which have resulted from this 
program outlined above. We are con- 
stantly striving to improve and extend 
the effectiveness of the program. We 
will welcome a personal visit from 
anyone, in or out of the armed services, 
who would like to see our institute 
in operation, and we would be more 
than glad to receive comments or 
criticisms from anyone in the educa- 
tion or management fields. We believe 
that free exchange of ideas is the 
surest path to improvement. 


Do They Understand You? 


Every action of an executive must 
include planning for communication 
as well as for other details. Clearness 
and correctness of instructions, verbal 
and written, are reduced by the use 
of words excessive to the expression of 
the thought being conveyed. 


Effective communication means 
proper organization of what is being 
said or written, plus directness, clear- 
ness and simplicity in the choice of 
words. All of us have in mind some 
individual who, even when he writes 
reports which could lead to long-last- 
ing policy decisions, pays no attention 
to his method of presentation. As a 
result, the important things he writes 
are stated in a muddy and confused 
manner. Instead of making an orderly 
presentation, his thoughts are ex- 
pressed at random as the ideas occur 
to him. There is also the individual 
who, regardless of the education level 
of the person with whom he is speak- 
ing, is given to ornate, overtechnical 
language. Thinking his style gives him 
dignity, he forgets that the chief com- 
ponent of dignity is simplicity. 

A major aim of an executive, or any 
person who directs the activities of 
subordinates, is to influence others to 
take the action which management 
has decided is correct; his eftective- 
ness is determined, therefore, not only 
by the clarity of his own mental image 
of the desired result, but by his skill 
in transferring that image to the minds 
of others, giving them, at least a basic 
requirement, for taking action. 

Keep your language straightforward 
and simple. You will do yourself a 
favor, as well as your listeners and 
readers. 





THE MAN WHO FEELS SAFE 
WORKS BETTER 


Econo 


HI-REACH 
TELESCOPER 


ENGINEERED FOR STRENGTH 
STABILITY AND SAFETY 


Safety is our first consideration in build- 
ing Hi-Reach Telescopers. 

During the past quarter of a century 
of making Hi-Reach Platform Tele- 
scopers, our engineers have constantly 
improved the mechanical construction 
to obtain maximum stability, smooth 
time-saving lifting action, and safety. 

Standard Models available from 10'-9” 
to 35 ft. high, and custom-built units as 
high as 100 ft. if you like. 


ECONOMY ENGINEERING CO.—Est. 1901 
4507-21 W. Lake Street 
Chicago 24, Illinois 
For more facts request No. 44 on reply card 
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designed to deflate 
production Costs 


As a service to OPERATING DEPARTMENTS and PURCHASING 
OFFICERS, ARMED FORCES MANAGEMENT, beginning with the No- 
vember issue, will provide you with a selected list of manufacturers’ prod- 
ucts. A Products Information Library has been established and descriptive 
literature, catalogues, and reference material is available to you without 
cost or obligation. The firms have been carefully selected, have a high 
standing in their respective line, and deserve consideration. They are NOT, 
in each case, advertisers in ARMED FORCES MANAGEMENT, but each 
offers you a service or product which we feel will be helpful in your oper- 
ation. Operating and Purchasing departments are respectfully urged to 
take advantage of this service. 


How to Use Armed Forces Management's Library— 

Inserted in this issue, a postage free card is provided for your con- 
venience in requesting descriptive and informative literature. This will be 
forwarded to you, without obligation, by the Library Department of 
ARMED FORCES MANAGEMENT. Many cost saving ideas are gen- 
erated by Operating Departments that have referenced information on 
products available. Purchasing Officials will find this type of information 
invaluable. All that need be done is: fill in name and address, circle that 
which will assist you, and drop in the mail. 





LOCKHEED AIRCRAFT COM- 
PANY — unveiled the Navy’s new 
440 M.P.H. Transport, designated 
as the R7V-2, first super constella- 


tion’s leading carriers of refriger- 
ated products. 
For more facts request No. 3 on reply card 


FAIRCHILD — C119 Flying Box 


tion to be equipped with jet-type 
turbo-prop engines. Designated 
as the R7V-2, capable of lifting a 
16-ton payload, the new transport 
has satisfactorily completed all 
test flights. 


For more facts request No. 1 on reply card 


VON SCHRADER MANUFAC- 


TURING COMPANY -—an- 
nounces an entirely new model of 
their WallDeterger. The new De- 
terger is constructed of stainless 
steel, highly mobile and has dem- 
onstrated its ability to wash walls 
six times faster than ordinary 
methods. Presently in use in many 
institutions and organizations, its 
use has been approved by the 
General Services Administration 
of the Federal Government. 


For more facts request No. 2 on reply card 


PACIFIC INTERMOUNTAIN EX- 


PRESS — has added 106 new pro- 
tective service trailers to their 
fleet, making P.I.E. one of the na- 
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Car is replacing the C-47, as tacti- 
cal unit support aircraft, through- 
out the Strategic Air Command. 
Designed and built specifically as 
a military transport, the C-119 
can carry a maximum of 65 men 
or a cargo load up to 28,000 
pounds, a far cry indeed from “40 


hommes et 8 chevaux.” 
For more facts request No. 4 on reply card 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 


COMPANY — announced the ad- 
dition of 12 new, cab-over-engine, 
models to their popular Interna- 
tional Truck line. The new 
models are designed to lower 
maintenance and operating costs, 
while increasing payload profits. 


For more facts request No. 5 on reply card 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY -— is 


completing combat tests of their 
smaller, faster and lighter version 
of the jeep. The XM-151, as it is 
now known, will cost less than 
the jeep, ride smoother and get 


30% more miles per gallon. 
For more facts request No. 6 on reply card 


CESNA AIRCRAFT COMPANY — 


reports outstanding success in the 
tests of the CH-1l, the new all 
metal helicopter with the engine 
mounted ahead of the main rotor 


drive. 
For more facts request No. 7 on reply card 


RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY 


INC. — made the largest single 
purchase of trucks on record last 
month, in picking up the tab for 
3000 specially designed, 1% ton 
pickup and delivery trucks. The 
sale, amounting to nearly 10 mil- 
lion dollars, was made by the 
“Big Four” with Dodge supplying 
1000 units, GMC 1000, and 500 
each from. Ford and Interna- 


tional Harvester. 
For more facts request No. 8 on reply card 


JOHNS-MANVILLE CORPORA- 


TION — opened its new asbestos 
mill last month, in Asbestos, 
Quebec. The largest mill of its 


’ kind in the world, the gigantic 


operation will produce more than 
one-third of the free world’s sup- 
ply of asbestos fiber. 


For more facts request No. 9 on reply card 


CORMAC INDUSTRIES INC. -— 


recently unveiled the world’s 
lightest and smallest photo- 
copying machine. Costing less 
than comparable machines the 
$359.00 price tag covers a product 
which embodies all of the latest 
features of its big brothers. 


For more facts request No. 10 on reply card 


THE MOSLER SAFE COMPANY 


— in announcing their new rotary 
card file, claim it to be the fastest 
volume card-filing device on the 
market. With a single clerk en- 
abled to locate any one of 80,000 
cards in the incredible speed of 
3 to 4 seconds, this boon to cost- 
conscious office managers cer- 
tainly appears to be a terrific 


saver of manpower. 
For more facts request No. 11 on reply card 


RUDD-MELIKIAN CORPORA- 


TION — maker of Kwik-Kafe 
provides the answer to coffee- 
break control. This firm’s auto- 
matic coffee dispensers have 
proved their value in many large 


organizations. 
For more facts request No. 12 on reply card 


ARMED FORCES MANAGE- 


MENT library contains more in- 
formation for you, without obli- 
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gation. Circle the number on the 
vost-paid card in this issue, and 
literature will be on its way post 
haste. 


B..ACK & DECKER MANUFAC- 


TURING COMPANY-—is now 
showing a new lightweight, 5” 
1500 RPM portable grinder, cap- 
ible of saving dollars and per- 
sonnel. It is available at a new 


low cost. 
For more facts request No. 13 on reply card 


PALLETS and PALLETIZATION 


—a new booklet, recently made 
available by the National 
Wooden Pallet Manufacturers 
Association, has been prepared 
for that vast segment of Amer- 
ican Industry, and the Armed 
Forces, utilizing today’s methods 
of materiels handling. Available 
at the low cost of $1.00, this book- 


let is a must for all pallet users! 
For more facts request No. 14 on reply card 


SPONHOLZ IMPORTERS — carry 


a unique line of exclusive musical 
and mechanical gifts. With the 
Christmas Season approaching 
Sponholz imports will be the 
answer to many people's gift 
problems. Armed Forces Person- 
nel, serving overseas, will receive 
special attention. Gifts, mailed 
from Sponholz to your loved 


ones, will long be remembered. 
For more facts request No. 15 on reply card 


P. LORILLARD COMPANY — 


(Old Golds) is now making king- 
sized Kent cigarettes. The king- 
size does not, replace regular size 
Kents. This brand has become 
one of the fastest sellers in the 


filter line. 
or more facts request No. 16 on reply card 


JANTZEN INCORPORATED — 


introduced its new 1955 line of 
svim suits and sportswear, at a 

cent sales convention in Port- 
|-nd, Oregon. Proving intensely 
i teresting to all who attended, 
t line revealed a complete 


ange in design, colors and 
brics. 
more facts request No. 17 on reply card 


. | UCHSBAUM & COMPANY — 
e of the top mail order firms, is 
roducing merchandise. Mili- 
‘y personnel, in Overseas Com- 
inds, are quite happily familiar 
th Buchsbaum products and 

S: vice, and ARMED FORCES 
\.ANAGEMENT is pleased to 
a: nounce availability of the 


NOVEMBER, 1954 


Buchsbaum catalogue, an item 
that Exchange managers feel is 
a part of their stock-in-trade. 
For more facts request No. 18 on reply card 
DOUGLAS AIRCRAFT COM- 
PANY — Announces the gratify- 
ing success of the first non-stop, 
trans-Atlantic hop by a Douglas 
C-124 Globemaster 11. 


For more facts request No. 19 on reply card 


KIRSCHBAUM & SAMPIERE — 
makers of custom tailored slacks, 
have recently announced a com- 
pletely new line of fall merchan- 
dise. Exchange managers will be 
interested in this new line which 
shows a rise in values with a de- 
crease in costs. This leading West 
Coast manufacturer has shown 
us his products and we feel they 


will interest you. 
For more facts request No. 20 on reply card 


BETHLEHEM STEEL have a 124- 
page booklet “Tool Steel Trouble 
Shooter” which analyzes 107 tool 
failures, and assigns causes as 
among tool design faults, tool 
steel faults, improper heat treat- 
ment, mechanical and operational 


factors. 
For more facts request No. 21 on reply card 


EASTMAN KODAK — have a 16- 
page booklet on radiography 
materials and accessories, density 


curves for four types of films. 
For more facts request No. 22 on reply card 


ADAMS KORN KURLS DIVI- 
SION—Adams Korn Kurls and 
Carmel Flavored Pop Corn, 
America’s finest in the pleasure 
food line, provide that “Extra 
Lift” to Service People through- 


out the world. 
For more facts request No. 43 on reply card 


ECONOMY ENGINEERING 
COMPANY-—Engineered and de- 
‘signed Hi-reach telescoper plat- 
forms available in standard 
models from 10’-9” to 35’ with 
custom-built units to 100 feet. 
Maximum stability, safety and 
smooth, time-saving lift action, 
are yours when this equipment is 
in use. 
For more facts request No. 44 on reply card 
BUCKINGHAM TRANSPORTA- 
TION, INC.—This safety-con- 
scious motor carrier has hung up 
some enviable safety records, col- 
lected a lot of awards, and keeps 
its fleet rolling over the highways 
of South Dakota, Nebraska, Wy- 
oming, Minnesota, Montana and 


Colorado meeting commitments 
of an ever-increasing business. 
For more facts request No. 45 on reply card 
DELTA POWER TOOL DIVI- 
SION, ROCKWELL MANU- 
FACTURING COMPANY has 
announced basic improvements 
in all single-phase and_three- 
phase models of its standard 7- 
inch grinders and buffers. The 
improved models have been de- 
signed to offer higher starting 
torque, higher breakdown torque, 
lower operating costs and greater 
adaptability. 
For more facts request No. 23 on reply cord 
BIG-JOE MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY have a new 8-page 
booklet on battery operated hy- 
draulic lifts for loading, unload- 
ing, stacking or moving up to 
1000 pounds. 
For more facts request No. 24 on reply card 
UNITED STATES LINES offer 
new low rates to Europe on both 
the SS UNITED STATES and 
the SS AMERICA. Getting there 
is half the fun and those extra 
hours of leisure at sea are most 
welcome to Armed Forces Per- 
sonnel. 


For more facts request No. 25 on reply card 


PRECISION EQUIPMENT COM- 
PANY have a new two-wheel 
hand truck, which embodies a 
hydraulic lift capable of raising 
loads weighing one-quarter of a 
ton. This new hand truck enables 
one man to lift these weights with 
one hand in perfect safety. 

For more facts request No. 26 on reply card 


BLACKHAWK HOTELS, Hotel 
Saint Paul and Hotel Lowry in 
St. Paul, Minnesota, Hotel Black- 
hawk, Hotel Mississippi, and Ho- 
tel Davenport in Davenport, 
Iowa, and Hotel Jefferson in 
Peoria, Illinois, offer Armed 
Forces Personnel the most mod- 
ern accommodations at reason- 
able rates. 

For more facts request No. 27 on reply card 


NATIONAL LOCK COMPANY — 
many additions to this traditional 
line of builders’ hardware are 
now available to the Armed 
Forces. More than 21,000 differ- 
ent items are stocked in stores 
throughout the nation. National 
Lock Company manufacture 
16,000,000 screws each day, and 
are the world’s largest producer 
of airplane screws. 

For more facts request No. 28 on reply card 
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WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC 
CORPORATION -— recently the 
recipients of a $2-million order 
for Microwave Equipment from 
the Air Force for shipment to 
friendly nations in Europe and 
Asia under the Mutual Defense 
and Assistance Program, an- 
nounce a new series of micro- 
wave designs. 

For more facts request No. 29 on reply card 

BEE LINE COMPANY, makers of 
aligning gauges, frame and axle 
straightening equipment, hy- 
draulic presses and jacks, have an 
interesting array of descriptive 
literature. 

For more facts request No. 30 on reply card 

JOHN DEERE & COMPANY, 
leading manufacturers of farm 
equipment, announce the new 
model “40” Utility tractor. This 
economical tractor with a com- 
plete line of accessories is ideal 
for use by the Armed Forces. 
Newly designed as a _ multi- 
purpose tractor, the model “40” 
meets every requirement. 

For more facts request No. 31 on reply card 

THE SERVUS RUBBER COM- 
PANY — America’s most sensa- 
tional insulated sporting and 
utility rubber footwear firm, is 
offering the 1955 line, including 
the newest in snag-proof, water- 
proof and canvas footwear. 

For more facts request No. 32 on reply card 

ALVA F. ALLEN —the new B-2 
2-ton Power Bench Type Punch 
Press is one of. industry's most 
versatile, economical small tools. 
The B-2, with a capacity up to 
200 operations a minute, requires 
only a % H.P. Motor and has a 
direct V-Belt drive. Weight 105 
pounds, %” stroke with a price 
of only $97.50. 

For more facts request No. 33 on reply card 

THE PARKER PEN COMPANY — 
the new Parker “51” Jotter has 
been introduced by The Parker 
Pen Company just in time for the 
Christmas gift season. A preci- 
sion made writing instrument, the 
“Ol” Jotter features a military 
clip, exclusive sliding cap mecha- 
nism for extending and retracting 
the writing unit, a choice of 4 
point sizes and an oversized ink 
eartridge that writes five times 
longer than ordinary ball point 
pens. It is styled to match the 
' famous “51” fountain pen and re- 
tails for $5. 


For more facts request No. 34 on reply card 
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THE CELOTEX CORPORATION 
—offer a Sound Conditioning 
Survey Chart that will bring you 
a free analysis of your own par- 
ticular noise problem. Acoustic- 
Celotex acoustical products are 
the world’s most widely accepted, 
including the largest variety of 
beautiful and modern materials 
on the market. 


For more facts request No. 35 on reply card 


1955 Chevrolet and Friend 


Management-wise personnel will 
be interested in the 1955 Chevrolet 
which went on display in your 
Dealer's showroom October 28th. 
The above photograph of the 1955 
grille is among numerous styling 
refinements that harmonize with 
added performance. The 1955 
Chevrolet is reported to be the first 
automobile in the low-price field to 
reflect the “dream car” influence of 
the General Motors Motoramas. 
Roofs have been visibly lowered 
with a corresponding reduction in 
hood and belt lines to accentuate a 
longer, fleeter appearance. The 
newly designed “Turbo-Fire V8” is 
unveiled as “far more precisely built 
and efficient in performance than 
others in its class.” This 162 horse- 
power engine is unique with a bore 
of 3.75 and a stroke of 3 inches. It 
is a valve-in-head V8 that carries a 
compression ratio of 8 to 1 and a 
displacement of 265 cubic inches. 
An intriguing “first” for drivers 
seeking high performance is a 
“power package” which can be pur- 
chased on V8 models. This includes 
a four-barrel carburetor and dual 
exhaust system for a horsepower 
rating of 180. In addition to the V8, 
higher horsepower ratings and new 


quietness and smoothness is avail- 
able in two “Blue Flame’ sixes. 
A 123 horsepower engine is avaii- 
able with the manual gearshift. The 
six built exclusively for the Power- 
glide automatic transmission now 
develops 136 horsepower. Front 
and rear suspensions have been 
revamped, and a 12-volt electrical 
system added to all models. Tube- 
less tires for increased safety makes 
them blowout resistant, and defla- 
tion slower with punctures. The 
torque tube drive has been replaced 
by a hotchkiss drive to deliver 
power more smoothly to the rear 
wheels and to provide a “flatter” 
ride in combination with the longer 
springs. Optional overdrive is 
offered for the first time. The most 
distinguishing mark of the new 
Chevrolet bodies is their low-slung 
silhouette and vertical windshield 
pillars. Broad, flat hood and trunk 
lids are approximately three and 
one-half inches lower than last year 
while the high, straight crown of 
the fenders enhances an impression 
of fleetness and ability. The design 
gives the cars the appearance of 
much greater length although 
wheelbases remain unchanged. 
Fourteen body styles, and of 14 
solid color options, ten are new. All 
21 of the two-tone paint combina- 
tions are new except one. There are 
many additional features which 
must be seen to be appreciated. 
For more facts request No. 36 on reply card 


SAFEWAY INDUSTRIAL EQUIP. 
CORP., portable lift truck, de- 
signed for maximum safety with 
one man operation, is described 
as a powerful hydraulic lift truck 
that will lift loads of 1,000 Ib. to a 
height of 53” easily and safely. {t 
will operate in narrow aisles and 
will turn easily in close quarters. 
Safeway Industrial Equipment 
Corp. explains that combinaticn 
“snap-on” plate permits use «s 
platform truck when forks are not 
required. 


For more facts request No. 37 on reply card 


FREEMAN SHOE ‘CORPOR.:- 
TION announces their new pet- 
tern book for 1955. Over 400 se:- 
sonal styles by Freeman, Ame:i- 
ca’s largest exclusive makers f 
men’s fine shoes, are being shovn 
throughout the country. 


For more facts request No. 38 on reply card 
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(AM A LOC-Safe Tie-Down pro- 
vides you with a new and safe tie- 
down method, available in many 
sizes and types. Safety, which has 
proven essential to successful op- 
eration, is yours when Cam A Loc 
is used. Remove the necessity for 
frequent stops in production, to 
tighten loads. 


For more facts request No. 39 on reply card 


Mobile Shelter for 
Bombers Designed to 
Speed Maintenance 


\ new-type portable maintenance 
shelter for B-29, B-50 and C-97 air- 
craft that will greatly speed up en- 
gine maintenance work and enable 
personnel to perform around-the- 
clock servicing in any kind of 
weather or climate has been adopt- 
ed by the United States Air Force 
for extensive use at bases in this 
country and elsewhere. 

The mobile unit’s design allows 
it to be moved readily to a plane's 
location on the ramp, thus reducing 
considerably delays in getting main- 
tenance work under way caused by 
unfavorable weather, by lack of 
available unoccupied hangar space 
and by the time required to move 
aircraft closer to permanent service 
facilities. It can be positioned on 
aircraft and be completely “but- 
toned up” within 25 minutes. 

The low-cost standardized steel 
shelter, which is mounted on pneu- 
matic tires for rapid movement on 
airfields, was designed to Air Force 
specifications by the Luria Engi- 
neering Company, designer, fabri- 
cator and constructor of standard- 
ize| steel hangars and industrial 
bui dings. 

An initial order for 100 of the 
ile shelters has been placed 
| the company by the Air Mate- 
Command at Wright-Patterson 

Air Force Base in Ohio. 

The structure, which comes 

pped with adjustable work plat- 
for 1s and lighting facilities, is the 

completely enclosed, all-weath- 
er ortable shelter developed for 
B-2 , B-50 and C-97 aircraft. 

) ass-production of the standard- 
ize shelter was begun after a se- 
ries of tests at the Luria plant and 
at ie Hunter Air Force Base in 
Sav nnah, Ga. 

T ie structure consists of a struc- 
ture steel framework covered with 
cor: igated steel roofing and siding. 
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It is about 18 feet long, 15 feet wide 
and 25 feet high. 

Mounted on four wheels equipped 
with pneumatic tires, the front end 
is swiveled and linked to a towing 
tongue for easy maneuverability. 

The shelter has openings that per- 
mit it to be placed on the inboard 
or outboard engines of B-29, B-50 
and C-97 aircraft. 

The all-weather service feature is 
attained by means of specially-de- 
signed canvas curtains and resilient 
pads that provide tight closure 
around the wings and nacelles. 
Tight closure is assured regardless 
of the altitude of the plane’s wing 
or the position of the plane in the 
shelter. Easy access to the engines 
is furnished by the adjustable work 
platforms and stairs. . 

Facilities for flood-lighting the in- 
terior, as well as power outlets, are 
included in an electrical harness 
which may be connected into power 
sources available on any base. 

Leveling jacks and mooring facil- 
ities are provided to preclude move- 
ment of the shelter during normal 
use or when winds exceed 35 miles 
per hour. 

The shelter is designed to be 
towed to position by a tug or other 
motor-driven vehicle. A crew of 
five men is required to place the 
shelter in position on an aircraft 
and to close the curtains around the 
wing and nacelle. 

Inasmuch as the structure is pre- 
welded at the Luria plant, no spe- 
cial tools are required for erection. 

For more facts request No. 40 on reply card 


SAFE FLIGHT INSTRUMENT 
CORP.—Safe Flight Speed Con- 
trol makes lower speed flying 
surer, safer, and more precise. 
Here is what it will do. 


For Landing. 1. Safely enables 
shortest possible landing. 2. Con- 
sistently provides best approach 
and landing guide. 3. Eliminates 
load versus air speed calculations. 
4. Permits safe low speed man- 
euvering. 5. Facilitates instru- 
ment approaches by making 
possible prompt _ stabilization 
even in turbulence. 6. Eliminates 
overshoots and undershoots. 7. 
Single null-point reference for all 
configurations standardizes flight 
technique. 

For Take-Off. 1. Enables best 
clearance of take-off obstacle. 2. 


Indicates safe take-off speed and 
attitude. 3. Enables best initial 
climb under all power and weight 
conditions. 4. Provides instant 
information for optimum speed 
in the event of a power failure. 
For more facts request No. 41 on reply card 


ELGIN NATL. WATCH CO. 
New Oil 


A spectacular frigid-weather oil that 
lubricates even at temperatures far 
lower than 100 degrees below zero has 
been developed here. It is expected to 
eliminate one of the greatest single 
obstacles to successful arctic military 
operations and may have many other 
applications as yet unexplored. 

The new lubricant, a completely 
synthetic substance made by a still- 
secret process, was announced today 
by Elgin National Watch Company. 
George G. Ensign, the company's di- 
rector of research, said it should have 
wide use both for timepieces and other 
precision military equipment such as 
cameras, gun sights, fuses, meteor- 
oligical and navigational instruments, 
particularly in view of the growing 
importance of cold-weather operations 
by the armed forces. 

Ensign said the oil is a direct result 
of developmental work the company 
has been doing on watch lubricants 
since 1938 and that all test data are 
being offered to the armed services 
for further study. He added that Elgin 
presently has no commercial use for 
the oil, which initially will be “con- 
siderably more expensive” than the 
$1,000-per-gallon cost of its present 
standard watch lubricant. 

Claimed to be the most effective 
cold-weather liquid lubricant ever de- 
veloped, the new oil has operated 
jeweled watches at temperatures down 
to 115 degrees below zero. In one of 
the most dramatic tests, a group of 
watches lubricated a full year earlier 
operated satisfactorily at 100 degrees 
below zero. 

Ensign recalled that the original 
military cold-weather specification for 
timekeeping devices, when arctic 
operations were first undertaken seri- 
ously, permitted a 75-second margin of 
error in five hours at temperatures of 
65 degrees below zero. But this speci- 
fication had to be modified drastically 
to 5 degrees below zero because no 
watch manufacturer could meet it 
with existing lubricants. 

Not until 1944 was the specification 
made more rigid and extended to 31 
degrees below zero when Elgin, in 
cooperation with the Navy, developed 
“N22a” oil, which is the only reason- 
ably satisfactory low-temperature 
lubricant now available. Many instru- 

(Continued on page 46) 
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Book Reviews 


“ABRAHAM LINCOLN: The Prairie 
Years and the War Years,” by Carl 
Sandburg (Harcourt, Brace, 762 
pages, $7.50) 

The intangible quality of genius is 
not a necessary attribute, to an aspir- 
ing leader in the management field, 
but leadership ability is an asset of 
inestimable value, as it takes a leader 
to develop leaders. 


Abraham Lincoln knew nothing of 
the concepts of modern management 
and undoubtedly, the conservation of 
time, in the mind of the Great Eman- 
cipator, meant the ever-hoped-for end 
of war and the resultant saving of 
sanguineous hours, that were being 
translated into constant fratricidal 


bloodshed. 


The immortal Lincoln, both genius 
and leader, has long been an inspira- 
tion to millions of Americans, so this 
department of ARMED FORCES 
MANAGEMENT is quite happy to 
devote this space to a short review 
of the latest of Carl Sandburg’s bril- 
liant biographies of the Civil War 
president. 


Written for all ages and all peoples, 
it is an outstanding work, by a great 
creative genius and is undoubtedly 
one of the greatest one-volume 
biographies ever written. 

Containing 800 pages, 100 photo- 
graphs and excellent drawings, the 
book enables us to know Lincoln, to 
be gay with, and heavy-hearted with 
him, to really understand a great man 
in the total and ultimate sense, and in 
terms of his own times. 

Having spent years writing six fat 
volumes of the greatest single com- 
pendium of information about Lincoln, 
the poet-biographer rested for a while 
on his Lincoln laurels and honorary 
degrees, and wrote some of his best 
poems, a novel, and one of the finest 
autobiographies in American litera- 
ture just to mention some of the 
jobs that have kept this remarkable 
man busy, during the last 15 years. 
While he was engaged in these tasks, 
he kept absorbing all the Lincoln re- 
search that historians continued to 
pour out. 


When he heard people, year after 
year, repeating the literary need, 
“What we need is a good one volume 
life of Lincoln,” he would shrug his 
shoulders. It would be a tough assign- 
ment to stream-line six well-filled 
tomes to a single book, to one, espe- 
cially for a man who had set out to 
gather, from all known sources, every 
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good story and incident about Abra- 
ham Lincoln, and then developed a 
lasting love for every part of it. 


Infusion of all this material with 
his own poetry, in the telling, so that 
Lincoln could stand for the American 
people, it would be a Herculean task 
to change. He would admit, “Doing 
it was a job,” but when people kept 
saying, “A one volume Lincoln,” he 
finally agreed, saying simply, “Doin 
it will be a job.” It is doubtful that 
any other living biographer has ever 
done two bigger, better jobs. 

This was no simple scissors and 
paste work. Whole chapters are care- 
fully rewritten, and hardly a page 
stands as it did in the big “Lincoln.” 
In many ways this one volume edition 
is a better, more accurate, and more 
readable historical work than was the 
big “Lincoln.” 

Reviewers, throughout the nation, 
have been enthusiastic in their acclaim 
and the thought expressed by Harrison 
Smith, of SATURDAY REVIEW, is 
a fairly accurate cross-section of the 
evaluation of all of them: “In spite of 
the vast number of books on the 
story and legend of Abraham Lincoln, 

ublished since Carl Sandburg com- 
pleted his two-volume THE PRAIRIE 
YEARS an dthe four volumes of THE 
WAR YEARS thirteen years later, no 
writer has equalled the depth, the 
majesty and the moving power of his 
work. It is fortunate for American 
readers, that these volumes have now 
been condensed in a large, single 
volume. It is a long book, and neces- 
sarily so, but there innumerable read- 
ers will devote many leisure hours 
and lose more than one night’s sleep, 
before closing on the last page. 


* od * 


MacARTHUR: 1941-1951, by Major 
General Charles A. Willoughby and 
John Chamberlain (McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, 454 pages, $5.75) 


One of the very basic principles of 
good management covering evalua- 
tion, is the necessity to study and 
weigh all facts. This new biography 
of a very colorful and controversial 
military leader will give management- 
minded readers an opportunity to 
gather informative data on one side 
of the much-discussed subject, which 
the authors call “the MacArthur 
strategy.” The fact that co-author 
Major General Willoughby was Mac- 
Arthur’s Assistant Chief of Staff for 
Intelligence, during the entire period 


mot permit 


covered, might possibly lead one to 
believe that author-General Willough- 
by could be slightly biased. 


An excellent review, from the pen of 
an expert, Major General H. W. Blake- 
ly, stated, “. . . It is also an analysis 
of the MacArthur strategy against the 
background of military history and the 
principles of war. Of most value, 
probably, are the accounts of the in- 
telligence problems and methods in 
the Far East, during the period 
covered by the book. 


“In regard to the destruction of 
planes on the ground at Clark Field, 
the book states, “Despite the fact that 
the Clark Field planes were caught in 
the face of previous orders from Mac- 
Arthur to fly them south to Del Monte 
field on Mindanao, MacArthur has 
always defended Brereton who, as 
the air commander, was of course 
entirely and solely responsible for the 
security of his planes.’ 


“On the subject of empty trucks 
‘rolling into Bataan,’ the explanation 
given is that the combat troops had 
highjacked the trucks with the result 
that when the MTO started the move 
to Bataan he had just 26 motor 
vehicles left out of the one thousand 
he had assembled at the beginning 
of the war, and many of the missing 
vehicles were brought into Bataan 
empty: “There was an even more im- 
portant collateral reason why Bataan’s 
supplies were short: the entire prepar- 
ation for defense, allocation of means, 
equipment, and supplies was limited 
to the war-plan concept to defend 
for a maximum period of six months 
only, to hold the entrance to Manila 
Bay for the rescue Navy that never 
came. In MacArthur's opinion, the 
Navy could—and should—have come.’ 


“The discussions of the controversial 
aspects of differences of opinion, be- 
tween Washington and MacArthur, do 
condensation without 
possible distortion. An unfortunate 
element in them is the occasional at- 
tribution of opinion to anonymous staff 
officers. For example, in the discussion 
of the Truman-MacArthur conference 
on Wake Island, it is stated that ‘staff 
notes covering the meeting read as 
follows, and included is the statement: 
‘To determine if the Red hordes were 
on the move or not, by day or night, 
was made impossible by Truman's 
own suicidal orders that kept our 
planes twenty miles south of the riv2r 
border. Many military men may 
agree with this and similar statemen:s, 
but will think it odd that they shou'd 
be in staff notes covering a meeting.” 


STRATEGY: The Indirect Approach, 
by B. H. Liddel Hart. (Praeger, 
$4.95). 


ARMED FORCES MANAGEMENT 
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The science of strategy, when boiled 
wn to fundamentals, is MANAGE- 
{ENT! Of course it is skillful Man- 


agement which, through thoughtful - 


anning, combines and employs the 

rious means available, and results 

the adversary being outsmarted. 

That successful strategy, and there- 

re good management has, at sur- 
prisingly consistent intervals, changed 
the course of history, is axiomatic. 

With this thought in mind, ARMED 
FORGES MANAGEMENT §recom- 
mends this book as interesting, in- 
formative reading and concrete proof 
that good management has paid off, 
to the winner, for the past twenty-five 
centuries. 

Prolific as well as erudite, Captain 
B. H. Liddell Hart has authored some 
thirty books meriting plaudets from 
many students of war and international 
affairs, and eliciting raised eyebrows 
from others. 

A summation of some of his earlier 
works, it embodies the result of further 
research and reflection on his original 
study of “the strategy of the indirect 
approach,” which he first published 
25 years ago, under the title of “The 
Decisive Wars of History.” One might 
say that he re-examines and confirms 
his earlier conclusion. 

Starting the martial pageant of 
historic events with the Great Persian 
War, circa 490 BC, Hart with the 
self-assurance of the seasoned guide 
leads his reader through 420 interest- 
packed pages. 

Undoubtedly aware of the line of 
demarcation between tactics and 
strategy, which is frequently quite 
flexible due to advent of new weapons, 
the author makes an effort to develop 
formulas and principles that are 
permanent. Many professionals will, 
perhaps, reject his approach as a play 
on words, a sort of military legerde- 
main, but Hart makes a most persua- 
sive case with his own particular 
formula, “the indirect approach.” 

lis thesis is primarily in the field 
strategy in its broadest aspect, 
er than tactics, though few field 
manders exercise an influence on 
strategy of the nation, the state, 
the government. Napoleon and 
sar, of course, were both com- 
ders and heads of government. 
Napoleonic period, for that rea- 
is perhaps the most interesting as 
boratory of military ideas. He 

s ssed superior mobility to the Mon- 

as a “new approach”—mobile 
mns of cavalry operating inde- 
lently in the framework of a grand 
egic plan. 
ddell Hart obviously unimpressed 
wars of the middle ages; he prac- 
ica ly ignores the 30 Years war with 
hance reference to Gustavus 
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Adolphus. More specific, though, with 
Marlborough he gives credit to Fred- 
erick II. 


The “Little Corporal” gets the VIP 
treatment, and the importance of the 
Napoleonic method is such that Hart 
allocates more than 30 pages to the 
25 years of the Corsican’s saga. 


When Hart takes his reader to the 
Iberian Peninsula during this epoch- 
making period for a grandstand view 
of the Bonaparte-Wellington fracas, 
he may meditate upon the possibility 
of a modern parallel, which would be 
of global importance. Should the 
soviets break thru central Europe, 
Spain may again become a vital 
bridgehead, as it once functioned for 
Wellington. 


The axioms of his conclusions, in 
the following maxims of strategy, are 
presented in a chapter headed “The 
Concentrated Essence of Strategy and 
Tactics”: 1. Adjust your end to your 
means. 2. Keep your objective always 
in mind. 8. Choose the line (or 
course) of least expectation. 4. Exploit 
the line of least resistance. 5. Take a 
line of operation which offers alter- 
native objectives. 6. Ensure that both 
plan and dispositions are flexible— 
adaptable to circumstances. 7. Do not 
throw your weight into a stroke whilst 
your opponent is on guard. 


Donning “Seven League Boots,” the 
reader takes king-sized strides, in an 
effort to keep up with the British 
author-military strategist, as Basil 
Henry Liddell Hart sprints through 
the history of the last century with 
singularly long, but unerring steps. 
His concern with the “Indirect ap- 
proach” would lead him to handle the 
American Civil war largely in terms 
of supply lines and rail communica- 
tions. This would place the accolade 
on Sherman’s raid on Atlanta, the rear 
area of the Confederacy. The first real 
glimpse of Liddel Hart’s idea on the 
air weapon, which, prior to this time 
was covered inadequately, perhaps 
due to his own unswerving belief in 
armor, is revealed in his final chapter 
on “Hitler’s Fall.” He states “the air 
offensive against Germany’s industrial 
resources is an indirect approach on 
the plane of grand strategy by under- 


mining her war making powers.” 


The British military strategist recog- 
nizes that airpower has created a be- 
wilderingly fateful element with omi- 
nous atomic undertones, that might, in 
the ultimate, obviate all current 
strategies. 


The former English army officer 
who became personal advisor to British 
War Minister Leslie Hore-Belisha, 
recorded impressions of countless cam- 
paigns from the time of his first 
book, “A Greater Than Napoleon” 


“Scipio Africanus,” in 1926, through 
STRATEGY’S predecessor, “The Ger- 
man Generals Talk,” published in 
1948. 

Liddell Hart is not alone in his 
inability to supply the answer to 
nuclear weapons, as tests have not 
been made against soldiers, only help- 
less civilians played the tragic victims’ 
roles in this macabre drama depicting 
man’s inhumanity to man. 

It could be, if the dispirited play- 
wrights of global tragedy continue to 
pen their morbid scenes of flamingly 
hideous death, with a tendency of 
progression toward the ultimate in 
heated horror, that strategy will either 
preserve civilization, or a totally de- 
vastated world will need no strategy. 


ROCKS IN THE ROADWAY, by Dan 
Hollingsworth. (Stromberg Allen 
and Company, Chicago, 1954. 
$1.00. ) 


For The Military Police Library 

Dan Hollingsworth, the author, al- 
though now the highly successful 
manager of the Oklahoma City Safety 
Council, has never really gotten over 
being a policeman. As a result, the 
police profession has gained a very 
useful publication on police public 
relations. 

As a member of the Oklahoma City 
Police Department and in Shore Patrol 
duty with the Navy during World War 
II, the author learned a lot about 
policemen and the reasons why they 
sometimes have trouble getting along 
with the public. 

The “rocks” of “Rocks in the Road- 
way” are actually such human failings 
as “Suspicion,” “Temper,” “Prejudice,” 
“Finger Pointing,” “Chip on the Shoul- 
der,” “Ide Curiosity,” and “Lack of 
Pride.” Mr. Hollingsworth discusses 
these and many other “rocks” which 
give policemen a hard time. 

In his foreword to the publication, 
Franklin M. Kreml, director of the 
Traffic Institute of Northwestern Uni- 
versity and of the IACP Traffic Divi- 
sion, says: “I recommend ‘Rocks in 
the Roadway’ heartily to every law 
enforcement officer, whether he is 
employed by a city, county, state, 
or federal agency. The problems 
which Mr. Hollingsworth treats are 
fundamental to effective law enforce- 
ment.” 

Mr. Hollingsworth has no financial 
interest in the publication. He wrote 
it as a contribution to the science of 
law enforcement. The booklet is priced 
to encourage police departments to 
buy it for every officer on the force: 

1 to 9 copies 

10 to 99 copies 

100 to 299 copies 

300 to 499 copies 





500 to 999 copies. .28 ea. 

1,000 or more copies... .25 €a. 

All prices are F.O.B. Chicago. 
Orders for “Rocks in the Roadway” 
should be addressed to Stromberg 
Allen and Company, 430 South Clark 
St., Chicago -5. 


MANPOWER IN THE UNITED 
STATES: PROBLEMS AND 
POLICIES. Edited by William 
Haber, Frederick H. Harbison, 
Lawrence R. Klein and Gladys L. 
Palmer for the Industrial Relations 
Research Association. Harper & 
Brothers, 1954. 225 pages; $3.00. 


Sixteen articles by experts on indus- 
trial manpower including one on mili- 
tary manpower policy by Eli Gins- 
burg and James K. Anderson. A good 
sourcebook for those who work with 
personnel policies. 


We Recommend These 
Books and Pamphlets 
on Management 


MILITARY MANAGEMENT FOR 
NATIONAL DEFENSE, Prentice- 
Hall, New York, 1950. 


MOTION AND TIME STUDY, M. E. 
Mundel, Prentice-Hall, New York, 
1950. 


MODERN INDUSTRIAL ORGANI- 
ZATION, W. Rautenstrauch, Pit- 
man, New York, 1948. 


CHARTING STATISTICS, Mary E. 
Spear, McGraw-Hill, New York, 
1952. 

THE ART OF ADMINISTRATION, 
Ordway Tead, McGraw-Hill, New 
York, 1949. 


MANAGERIAL CONTROL OF 
BUSINESS, G. T. Trundle, Wiley, 
New York, 1948. 


MOTIVATION AND MORALE IN 
INDUSTRY, Morris S. Viteles, 
W. W. Morton & Co., New York, 
19538. 





Products 
(Continued from page 43) 


ments operated at temperatures lower 
than -31 are now used absolutely dry 
to lessen the danger of freezing, but 
dry operation is said to damage bear- 
ing surfaces and decreases the instru- 
ment’s efficiency. 

Ensign said the new lubricant’s 
versatility to widely varying tempera- 
tures, a factor extremely important in 
global aerial operations, has been dem- 
onstrated in a year-long test with a 
group of timepieces. Operated with- 
out interruption at temperatures rang- 
ing from 120 degrees above zero to 
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One of our conservation themes is 
furnished this month by the Marine 
Corps Recruit Depot in San Diego, 
California. We are pleased to have 
your thoughts, and enthusiastically 
encourage other stations, having con- 
servation programs or specific ideas, 
to send them to us for consideration 
in this department. 

Marine Corps Recruit Depot, San 
Diego We feel that this Marine sug- 
gestion is exceptionally good—it holds 
that the number one conservation idea 


‘should be the reduction of accidents. 


Indirect costs are, in most cases, a 
direct loss to the government and 
often overlooked in computing. For 
example, here are 10 non-insurable 
items: (1) Lost Time from production, 
due to an injured employee. (2) Lost 
time by associate workers who lose 
production from curiosity, sympathy, 
nervousness or in rendering first aid. 
(3) Temporary lost time within the 
department, by employees gathering 
in groups to discuss the accident, or 
thoughts diverted from production. 
(4) Lost time by foremen, supervisors 
and executives who must investigate 
the accident, prepare reports, attend 
hearings and are often forced to select 
and train another employee for the 
job. (5) Loss of material, spoilage or 
waste, directly caused by the accident. 
(6) Damage to machines, tools, build- 
ings and other property caused by an 
accident. (7) Losses, due to inter- 
ference of accident with production, 
such as cancellation of orders, missed 
deadline dates, payments of forfeits, 
loss of customer goodwill. (8) Loss 
of profit on productivity of employees 





75 degrees below, these watches still 
functioned “very satisfactorily,” he 
explained. 

The Elgin lubricant far exceeds the 
expected requirements for even the 
most frigid military operations, En- 
sign said, since temperatures encoun- 
tered at the coldest spots of the earth 
rarely drop lower than 65 degrees be- 
low zero, and airplanes very seldom 
strike readings lower than 75 degrees 
below zero. 

For more facts request No. 42 on reply card. 


EQUIPTO, DIVISION OF AURO- 
RA EQUIPMENT COMPANY— 
The new Equipto Booklet, en- 
titled “How to Solve Your Stor- 


affected by the accident, and on mi- 
chines idle during the period. (9) Loss 
in reinstating employee after the acc:- 
dent and full payment of salary, when 
he may not be fully recovered and 
able to earn this amount. (10) Loss 
through inferior productive effort due 
to inability to attract and hold high 
grade employees. 


The Waste of Non-Cooperation 
Has the waste of non-cooperation been 
considered? The failure to cgoperate 
with other foremen, departments and 
agencies is a conservation thought for 
your installation. Frequently, a lack of 
thorough understanding of an organi- 
zation’s policies, and failure to explain 
them to workers, result in a needless 
waste. How about some of the follow- 
ing? Do we always deal sensibly with 
gossip and tale-bearing? Is the “buck” 
passed to others, or on to manage- 
ment? Are workers always adequately 
represented to management? Are dis- 
gruntled employees permitted to 
agitate? Do foremen give full support 
to unpopular regulations? Is friend- 
liness and cooperation always pro- 
moted? Is full support given man- 
agement in an attempt to educate 
employees through training programs, 
bulletin boards, suggestion systems 
and safety meetings? 


US NAVY AKA 95 USS MAR- 
QUETTE. The disbursing officer of 
the USS MARQUETTE made an in- 
teresting conservation study recently, 
in closing out the old pay record ac- 
counts of personnel. A Conservation 
Board was formed, consisting of the 
Executive Officer, First Lieutenant, 
Supply and Engineering Officers. 
They, with the encouragement of the 
Commanding Officer, set up, and are 
now operating, one of the most suc- 
cessful conservation programs afloat. 


WHAT IS YOUR PROGRAM? 
WE AT ARMED FORCES MAN- 


“AGEMENT AND OTHERS ARE 


INTERESTED! 


age Problems,” explains how you 
can have custom-arranged facili- 
ties for the price of standardized 
units. Tough storage proble:ns 
are a specialty of Equipto. 


For more facts request No. 41 on reply carc 


MINIFON-—A pocket-sized reco d- 
er that will take dictation, not2s, 
on-the-spot interviews, as well as 
many other functions, is a nat ir- 
al for busy executives—it elii1i- 
nates written reports! With -e- 
cording fully controllable, tis 
compact product of Geiss-Am« ri- 


ca will record for 2% hours. 
For more facts request No. 48 on reply car 
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Service Specialty 
Now Offered to 
AFM Ad Clients 


senerally averse to drum beating, 
in any other than display space, we 
feel that ARMED FORCES MAN- 
ACEMENT holds a unique position 
in the journalistic field which justifies 
us in engaging in a bit of boasting. 

We are quite proud of the descrip- 
tion given AFM by a leading official 
at the Pentagon, “Trade Magazine for 
the Armed Forces.” As our stock-in- 
trade is good MANAGEMENT, a 
commodity earnestly sought by all 
branches of the Defense Establish- 
ment, our appeal is obviously more 
universal than publications covering 
a single service. 

It is quite patent, we think, that 
this access to all purchasing echelons 
of the Army, Navy, Air Force, Coast 
Guard and Marine Corps, should in- 
terest those wishing to place their 
advertising message before the right 
people. 

We do not feel that we are over- 
zealous in our sincere claim that 
ARMED FORCES MANAGEMENT 
offers industry a highly advantageous 
opportunity, to get the maximum value 
for its advertising dollar, by this short 
cut to the buyer. 

In furtherance of our desire to assist 
industry in reaching this fabulous mar- 
ket, we are in a position to create 
advertising copy to insure greater ap- 
peal to the Armed Forces. Our ad- 
vertising department will be happy to 
submit, free of charge upon request, 
sketches of ad layout and copy, de- 
signed to appeal to all buyers of all 
branches of the Defense Establish- 
ment, or distinctively considered for 
a branch in which the advertiser is 
int: rested. 

o further assist advertisers in pro- 
gra‘nming their ad requirements, Pro- 
onal Services Publishing Company 
of Rockford, Illinois, publisher of 
AR ‘ED FORCES MANAGEMENT, 
has xcted the nation’s leading Pub- 
I ors Representatives. 


re Robert W. Walker Company 
2 30 West Third Street, Los Angeles 57, 
California, Dunkirk 7-4388 


e Robert W. Walker Company 
57 Post Street, San Francisco 4, 
California, Sutter 1-5568 


Dwight Early and Sons 


0 North LaSalle Street, Chicago 2, 
Ilinois, Central 6-2184 


Weston and Weston 


East 39th Street, New York City, 
New York, Murray Hill 5-9450 
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Index to Advertisers 


Adams Korn Kurls Division 


Adams Korn Kurls and Caramel Flavored Pop Corn, America's finest in 
the pleasure food line, provide that "Extra Lift" to Service People 
throughout the world. 


Associated Transport, Inc. 


Associated Transport, Inc., provides single carrier coverage to all Gov- 
ernment Installations, located within the 14 Eastern States. Special Mili- 
tary Department with facilities in 64 terminals in the major cities. 


Big Joe Manufacturing Company Second Cover 


A complete line of more than 40 lift trucks designed especially for your 
needs. Big Joe's Drum Toter attachment, easily and quickly installed, and 
removed in minutes, makes movement of drums an easy task. 


Blackhawk Hotels 


Noted for their excellent service and matchless cuisine, the Mississippi, 
Davenport and Blackhawk hotels in Davenport lowa, the Saint Paul and 
Lowry in St. Paul, Minnesota, and Hotel Jefferson in Peoria, Illinois, are 
popular with services personnel traveling thru the Midwest. 


Buckingham Transportation, Inc Fourth Cover 


This safety-conscious motor carrier has hung up some enviable safety 
records, collected a lot of awards, and keeps its fleet rolling over the 
highways of South Dakota, Nebraska, Wyoming, Minnesota, Montana 
and Colorado meeting commitments of an ever-increasing business. 


Cam A Loc Company 


Cam A Loc provides you with a new and safe tie-down method, available 
in many sizes and types. Safety, which has proven essential to successful 
operation, is yours when Cam A Loc is used. Remove the necessity for 
frequent stops in production, to tighten loads. 


Economy Engineering Company 


Engineered and designed Hi-reach telescoper platforms available in 
standard models from 10’-” to 35’ with custom-built units to 100 feet. 
Maximum stability, safety and smooth, time-saving lift action, are yours 
when this equipment is in use. 


Equipto, Division of Aurora Equipment Company 


The new Equipto Booklet, entitled "How to Solve Your Storage Prob- 
lems," explains how you can have custom-arranged facilities for the price 
of standardized units. Tough storage problems are a specialty of Equipto. 
Send coupon on page 35, today, for this information. 


Minifon 


A pocket-sized recorder that will take dictation, notes, on-the-spot 
interviews, as well as many other functions, is a natural for busy execu- 
tives—it eliminates written reports! With recording fully controllable, 
this compact product of Geiss-America will record for 2!/5 hours. 


Parker Pen Company Third Cover 


Parker, long noted for their fine products, introduce the newest Parker 
"51" The JOTTER. This precision made pen is as different from the 
ordinary ball point as all Parker 51's are. 


Railroads of the United States 


Armed Forces Personnel and impedementa are moved safely and eco- 
nomically each day by the Railroads of the United States. Approved 
travel facilities, together with rate reductions for military travel. 


Safeway Industrial Equipment Corporation 


Safey Lift Trucks, in 17 low priced models, are available in a wide range 
of hydraulic and battery powered types. Modern equipment, designed 
for your operation, within the price range of your budget. 
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APPROVED 


...Safe for any transportation job 


Your men must move safely and promptly. It’s most important 
that travel facilities be maintained, inspected, and approved 
according to strict standards of safety. 


The Railroads give you that assurance...every time. 


* 
a 


4s 


Get the facts. Special discounts for military travel 
... reduced fares for furloughees 
Ask your railroad representative 


Railroads 


of the United States 
DEPENDABLE Transportation 
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INTRODUCING THE NEWEST P A R K ER 


ae ak 


the Parker '51° Jotter 


Here is the superior quality the 
world knows by the famous Parker “51” 
name in a completely new and distinctive 
ball point. 


From its military clip to its very core, 
this new “51” Jotter is as different from 
the ordinary expendable ball point as all 
Parker 51’s are. For one thing, its barrel 
is one great big ink reservoir, with capac- 
ity enough to write 393,000 words. For 
another, it offers a choice of four point 
sizes: extra fine, fine, medium or broad. 





And it’s precision made—Parker “51” 
quality throughout. 


Note, too, that the Parker “51” Jotter 
has no telltale ball point button! The 
exclusive sliding cap mechanism extends 
and retracts the point. 


The new Parker “51” Jotter with sat- 
iny, jewelry-finished Lustraloy cap is 
priced, retail, at $5.00, with 14K gold- 
filled cap, $8.75. Other new Parker 
Jotters, from $2.95. 


In accordance with Parker’s policy of 67 years, this new Parker “51” 
Jotter, like all new Parker products, is being made available to military 
outlets throughout the world at the same time it is offered to civilian 


trade. 


T H E PA R K E R P E N C O M PA N Y Janesville, Wisconsin, U.S.A.; Toronto Canada 


Copr. 1954 by The Parker Pen Company 


For more facts request No. 34 on reply card 








@ THE MODERN TRUCK LINERS 


Cost-Conscious Transportation Officers 


Will Recognize the Efficiency Value of Buckingham’s 
TELETYPE SERVICE / 


Efficient and DEPENDABLE handling of freight shipments may prove tremendously important factors in CUTTING OVER-ALL 
COSTS at any installation. Delay of receipt of building materials, for instance, may cause an annoyed post engineer a few gray 
hairs and a sizable dent in his already skimpy budget, through idleness of workers. One of the many reasons that BUCKINGHAM 
enjoys an enviable reputation for fast and efficient handling of shipments is TELETYPE SERVICE. Shippers and consignees are 
constantly using this service to coordinate shipping movements. Re-routing of shipments and elimination of excessive handling 
of freight can be accomplished, through this fast communication medium, by continuous knowledge of location. This enables 
terminal personnel to arrange freight handling at docks in advance. Telephone foll calls are costly and letter writing may prove 
expensively slow—The answer? USE BUCKINGHAM'S TELETYPE SERVICE. 


Shipments Never Get Sidetracked With 
BUCKINGHAM 


To CANADA 
- TERMINALS Te wiLiiston TERMINALS 
BISMARCK 
SOUTH MONT, | WYOMING 
DAKOTA = NORTHE DAKOTA MINNESOTA Casper 


Sells Fourche ee ey ee etinP angie Cite 
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Winner of the 1953 ATA National Trailmobile Safety Award, in the 10-20 million miles division, and the recipient of other top 
safety awards in South Dakota, Montana, Minnesota and Nebraska, BUCKINGHAM TRANSPORTATION, INC., is recognized as 
one of the nation's most safety-conscious motor carriers and a leading exponent of safety education. Buckingham employees are 
proud of one of their number, Gomer W. Bailey, winner of the trucking industry's coveted "Driver of the Year" award, and equally 
proud of their part in keeping BUCKINGHAM at the top, in safety. 


With this type of personnel, your shipments are assured SAFE, FAST, ON-TIME DELIVERY. 
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For more facts request No. 45 on reply card 
POSTMASTER: If this magazine is addressed to a member of the 
United States Military or Naval Service, whose address has been 
changed by official orders, it may be forwarded without additional 
postage. See Par. j, Sec. 43.12, P. L. & R 
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